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Literature. 


THE RETURN OF THE DEAD. 
OLD DANISH—FROM THE GERMAN OF OELENSCHLAEGER. 
To the castle Sir Sweno spurs away, 
For a maiden fair he weds to-day. 


They lived together for sev’n years’ espace, 
Each opened on a baby’s face. 


Then death’s dark wing the land o’ershaded, 
And the sweet mother-rose, it faded. 


To the tower Sir Sweno rides away, 
For he will wed with another May. 


Again a bride home with him came, 
I trow a wicked and haughty dame. 


And as she through the court did fare. 
The little ones all stood weeping there. 


The children sev’n ill did ae ; 
She spurn’d them from her with her feet. 


She gave those bairns nor beer nor bread, 
Ye shall learn what hunger means, she said. 


She took their coverlets, soft and blae, e 
Said, Masty siraw is too good for you. 


Of the large wax-lights she left no spark, 
Ye may learn me to lie in the dark. 


The children sobb’d till night full sore, 
And their mother heard, and could eleep no more. 


The woman beard in ber coffin small, 
Ob, I must go to my children all. 


Before God’s face she bowed down low, 
And may I not to the children go? 


So long she stayed, so strong she prayed 
He let ber loons to'the childeen’s sid” 


And may’st stay there until cock-crow, 
Then to thy grave agaia shall go. 


There shot a might through mould’ring bones, 
That burst thick walis marble stones, 


And as she flashed the village through, 
Long how1’d the hound his wild halloo. 


And when she pass’d the castle door, 
Her eldest daughter she stood before. 


Why art thou standing here my child, 
And where are tby sisters and mild! 


You look a lady fair and fine, 
But mother you may not be of mine. 


1 cannot be fine or fair, I trow, 
I was laid in a coffia too long ago. 


Mother was fair, but her cheeks were red, 
And yours are as wan as you were dead | 


And when they entered the gloomy hall, 
There sobbing stood the bairnies all. 


She cherish’d the first, the second she smooth’d, 
She kise’d the third, and the rest she sooth’d. 


She lifted on her lap the least, 
And gave it from ber breast a feast. 


She said to her eldest daughter, Dear, 
Go bid Sir Swenv hasten here. 


And from his chamber when he came, 
Her words were fire, her eyes were flame. 


I left behind me bread and beer, 
My children pine in hunger here. 


1 left blue coverlets warm and fine, 
My children are bedded in straw, like swine. 


I brought you many a huge wax-light, 
My childrea are wailing in fear night. 


I tell you this ; if I come again, 
Twill be all over with you then! 


The second wife call’d from bed to the first, 
Good troth your bairns shall be well nurs’! 


The hound scarce yelp’d, or a footstep pass'd, 
But the children got their broth full 


Whenever they heard the dog’s low howl, 
She fear’d the Dead at the door might prowl. 


Yea, whether the wind would whistle or roar, 
They fear’d the Dead Mother would come onee more. 








| been most cordially received by his fami!y ; had paid a long visit, in the 

course of the summer, to his Highland home ; and was to meet one of his 

young sisters in Eldersley. Margaret’s health and spirits were now re- 

cruited, and her past grief and present happiness alike exercised a soften- 
| iag influence over character and maoner, which marvellously increased 
her beauty. Her father, her ponies, her garden, and ber music, seemed 
to have safficed her till she saw Henry Cameron. Then ber heart woke 
to fuller life, and concentrated itself uponhim. I bave already said that 
he was well calculated to win a young girl’s affections ; yet thoroughly 
liking him as I did, the more I saw of him, the more I vaguely felt he 
was not exactly the man I would, if I might have chosen for her. It was 
impossiole to imagine Margaret leaning upon him for strength and guid- 
ance. Loving him as she did, she would probably never find out her 
own superiority ; but I plainly foresaw, that ia any peng bd aw gow 
ity, should occur, it would be the part of her clearer intellect and 
firmer will to unravel or todecide. But I need hardly say I never hinted 
at this to her ; had I done so, it would have been a death-blow to our 
friendship, for sbe firmly believed her Henry a very hero for greatness 
of character, and her spirit delighted to bow down before him, as before 
a being in all points nobler, wiser, stronger than herself. 

Biddy was less tolerant of her y mistress’s illasion—not that she 
| ever ventnred to breathe the real sentiments of ber heart in her presence, 
| for fondly attached as the faithful creatare was, there was about Miss 

Moore a certain unconscious loftiness of manner which a little awed the 
' Irish temperament ; but of me she stood in no awe whatever, and I often 
| heard her matter her sincere belief that “the divil was in all, surely ; 

the weddin’-dress ordered before the crape was brown, and the young 
| mistress so taken up with the captain, before the wild waves were tired 
of tossing the master to and fro out there in the salt sea.’”’ Indeed, 

Biddy was always thinking of her master now, partly through contra- 
| riety and a general preference for lugubrious subjects, not uncommon 
| among her class—partly, too, because of a vision she had had. When 

we moved to Eldersley, I bad left her behind me for a fortnight ; and as 
she was passing by the Acton gate, on the top of the coach, easly in the 





| morning, on her way to join us, she had, = pane to me, seen a | aux 
r. 


| countryman prowling about, who “favoured” Mr. Moore most strangely, 
| and who, she more than suspected, was no living flesh-and-blood coua- 
| tryman, for all his homely dress, but hermaster’s ghost. Of course I at- 
| tached very little importance to poor Biddy’s ision,and there was no 
| need to caution her not to say a word on such a subject to Miss Moore. 
| So the tale had gone out of my head altogether, when, about a week 


ning with the same look of horror I remember so well that fatal day a 
year ago, declaring, a0 sure as she was a sinful woman, that she had seen 
the master’s ghost again! I really was out of patience with her at first ; 
bat there was a solemnity about her manner which | could not meet with 
ridicule, and I thought it better to treat the subject gravely, and try to 
1 rather than to silence her evident terror. 
t seemed that the evening before, when the carriage came to the door 
to take 8 Captain Cameron, aud me, to spend a few hours with 
wy friends, Biddy bad stolen out into the area, * jist,” she said, * to see 
the tail of the young mistress’s dress, and her small, little feet, as she 
got into the carriage.”” We were less punctual than usual, so that she 
had to wait, and was looking about her, when her attention was ted 
by the very same countryman she bad seen before near the Acton fer, 
He was standing at some little distance from the house, with the light 
from the lamp-post falling full on his face, and his eyes steadily fixed 
upon the door. He had a large beard, she said, and his hair was loug 
and gray ; but, so sure as she lived to tell it me, it was her lost master ! 
While she stood there, benumbed with horror, the door bad opened, and 
Margaret had come out, leaning on ber lover’s arm, and, with a merry 
little laagh at some remark of bis, bad jamped into the carriage. The 
man by the lamp-post gave a slight start forward, and, shading his face 
with his band, paw the carriage roll away. When it was out of 
sight, he walked once or twice up and down before the house, looking up 
at the lighted windows, and then disappeared. I tried to convince B ay 
that she had been deceived by some singular likeness; that ber qu’ 
Irish rT dweiling of late so much upon her master’s image, bh 
conjured it up in the gloomy indistinctness of the October twilight. But 
she was in no way to be en. 
“ Do you think that I, who lived fifteen years in the master’s service, 
would not know his ghost? I saw bis eyes aad his illigant white 
hands, and I’d swear to thim among a thousand. It’s the love in his 
heart for bis young daughter as has brought him back to look on her. 
Ob, ma’am dear, but ii’s awful to think of, and niver so much as a mass 
said to quiet his poor restless sowl! Sure and I’ll spake to Father Car- 
roll, whin we git back ; for all the master was a Protestant, may be 
there’ll be power to help him. I’ll pay my wages down in masses.’ 
“ Biddy,” I said, “ I implore you never to breathe to mortal ear what 
have seen—what you think you have seen, for I will not believe yet 
are mistaken. Biddy, I know you we? = oA young mis- 
tress 5 Tow trast yon: if you are wight bat grant you be 
not right—it is no ghost, it is the wretched man himsetr, and ihere— 
there will be ruin and misery indeed.”’ And I tried to make her under- 
stand the felony of which his reappearance would prove her master 
guilty, and the destitution to which Margaret would be reduced by its 
exposure. This last clause made a deep impression, »=¢ I saw plainly 
that the secret was safe. Bat as to the fraud against the insurance com- 
pany, Biddy’s native district had passed into the hands of some institu- 
tion of that nature, and a bard, inexorable landlord it made; so, “ Drat 
them insurances—serve them right !’’ was the conclusion come to on that 
head by the honest creature, who would not herself have stolen a pin. 
Evidently, indeed, her mind was relieved of its horror ; but, oh, what 
a weight she left upon mine! Could it indeed be so? I recalled the 
circumstances : the body never found, the desperate embarrassment, the 
heavy policy ; I recalled the strange obstinate habit of bathing, the agon- 
ised Latowell implied in that last night’s embrace to his daughter, the ab- 
solute ruin which his death at that juncture averted. There was, indeed, 
a frightful possibility that Biddy might be right ; if so, what would be my 
daty in the case? If silent, I lent myself to a fraud—I was a party to 
deceiving Margaret , | left her standing on the brink of a precipice. Yet 
I myeelf not seen Mr. Moore ; surely I had no right, acting upon the 
report of an ignoraut and fanciful Irishwoman, to agitate his daughter’s 
mind at this crisis of her life. Again, it was my part to watch this un- 
happy man, who had been a kind friend to me ; to denounce him, to ex- 
pose him to punishment, to ruia his daughter's prospects? Surely not. 
I must endure—so it seemed to me—endure in sileace the horrible sus- 
pense ; my best comfort the certainty that the unhappy father—if, indeed, 
it were he—would not again run the risk of discovery. He had seen his 
child, seen her bright and happy, and on her lover’s arm: he knew the 
success of the desperate game he had played ; this would suffice him ; he 
would return to the obscure scene of his own dishonourable existence, 
wherever it was, and would never be seen, never be heard of more. Bid- 
dy was safe as the grave ; this mystery whether fact or fancy, would bur- 
den no heart but hers and mine. But the whole of that day passed over 
me in terror. It rained heavily, and Margaret did not go out ; that was 
arelief. But she never approached the ow without my heart bein, 
in my mouth. I longed to get out of Eldersley ; but what reason could 
assign for a move before the time fixed upon? Margaret’s quick eye 
soon discovered my depression and anxiety, and redoubled her tender af- 
fection. I feigned severe headache, and kept her as much as ble 
with me in my own room, which did not look upon the street. t day 
after day passed, and I began to nope the danger was over. The trous 
the presents pouring in; we were to leave oo the 





morrow. 

How well, through all these years, I can remember that last ro | ! 
Isobel Cameron—a school-girl—had come to spend it with ber fu- 
ture sister, and the two were busy discussing some details of bridal-cos- 
tume in ———- room, which opened out of the drawing-room in 
which I sat. ne Gear wan Gooun St es I could hear their merry 
laughter—every word they said, and watch the 

and fro. A selection of wedding-wreaths had 


after ber arrival in Eldersley, she came to me the first thing in the mor- | Soon 


Isobel’s 9 eye had glanced out of the window of the next room : 
“ Oh, do look, do—there is that odd-looking man again! I noticed 

as I came in, and there he is still staring up at these » 
garet,” and she ged her to the window. I rose—I would have 
stopped her, would have spoken, if I could. The next moment, I heard 
Isobel exclaim : 

_ “ Why, Margaret, you are ill—you are fainting !” and I rushed forward 
just in time to receive the sinking form into my arms. 

“ The excitement has been too much for her,” I said. “I , dear 
Miss Cameron, that you will leave her alone with me. I know her con- 
me ; [have — her suffer in the same way before.” 

great difficulty in persuading the young girl to go away. 
poor Margaret! This time she had fainted away, indeed. I took ru 
wreath and veil from the death-like head ; I darkened the room 
waited till consciousness should return. Not once did I glance out 
the window to see whether the wretched cause of all this was there atill ; 
I — - a ee against _ Margaret's fate should be in her 
own only. e came very slowly to herself, then opening her e 
looked round a in horror. ’ . , — 
“Hush, my darling,” I said. “You have been over-excited ; you 
must not speak just now.” She passed her hand over her forehead—her 
mind seemed confused. I told her she must lie down and rest, and be 
quite quiet and undisturbed. 
“ Heary,” she whispered—*“ I must see Henry.” 
“ Yes, darling, you shall. You know he will be here this evening as 
usual—you will be better then.” 
“IT cannot wait,” sbe said, piteously. 
You must send for him at once.” 
are give yourself time to recover your calm, your presence of 
“ No, no—send for Heary at once—I must see him now.” 
There was no help for it, then. I wrote a short note to Captain Oa- 
meron ; told him that Margaret was far from well, and argenti 
wished to see him. Before half an hour was over he came in, flashed 


FF 


is 


“TIT must see bim now—anow. 


ous. 
“ What had happened? What was the matter? Was she ill?” 
I could tell him nothing—could give him no comfort ; I could only 
summon Margaret, and leave them together. 
Their interview seemed to me endlessly long ; bat it was not an hour 
by the little clock that ticked on evenly in the room where I waited be- 
fere I heard Captain Cameron rush down stairs and out of the house, 
after, 1 went and joined my poor friend. Oh, the change a few 
such hours make! I should hardly have known her: all colour faded 
from her cheek, all light from the eye—the very gloss from the rich hair 
was gone. Her featares were set and rigid. I found her in her own 
room putting up veil and wreaths. As I entered, she said in » voice the 
calmness of which pained me more than wildest sobs could have done: 
“ These must all be returned ; they will not be wanted. My =e 4 
with Captain Cameron is broken off Do not question me. You w 
come with me at once to the insurance office, will you not? My father 
is not dead!” 

“Oh, Margaret,” I pleaded, “ not to-day—it is too late. Oh, give 
yourself a little time.” . 
“ To-day—this moment, while I have strength.” 
Her manner awed me ; I could not refuse her. We went through the 
dreary bustle of the streets to the heart of the city, not speaking one 
word, but her hand from time to time convulsively grasping mine. What 
was there that I could have said to her? She was braver, firmer, better 
altogether than I. She had never for a moment doubted where her daty 
lay. When we reached the office, it was about to close, but upon inquiry, 
we found the manager was still there, engaged in conversation with one 
of the directors, to whom both Margaret and I were well kaowa—a fa- 
therly benevolent man, whose preseace was some slight comfort to me 
even then. He started at the sight of her face, and expressed his fear 
that she was ill. Waiving the inquiry, she proceeded to state, still with 
the same preteroatural calm, that she had reason to believe herself not 
entitled to the sam of £20,000 realised by the policy on her father’s life, 


ad | and that she wished to take immediate 





measures for 

the hands of the company ; adding, that in the event of their 
no loss, she p d no would be taken against the one who 
had been so unbappy as to trate a fraud. 
The astonishment ber and manner excited was of course un- 
bounded. Bat for the corroboration of my presence and my grief, I do 
believe they would have ther insane. The director seemed to feel 
most deeply for ber, and nothing could be kinder than his conduct. It 
was pe pw that the lawyer who had drawn up her —— 
should at the office the following day. and that immediate measures 
should be taken for liquidating the whole claim that the company t 
have upon Mr. Moore. When this was over, we drove back, still silently. 
On our house, I ventured to implore her to take some 
menos et” we her reply. “I atch fo: my father.” 
“ Not was ~ “I must w c Mm: a 
I Gah Whive thes anctice besides herself had coe bim, ond 
that she should write a note, and trust it to Biddy, who keep 
most faithful watch, and could give it unobserved into Mr. Moore’s 
hands, without causing him so great a shock «s her sudden appearance 
would do. “But, Margaret,” I said, “ Mr. Moore may not retarn—may 
never retarn. This morning, whea F nae say him, be must have seen you 
start as you recognised him. You forget that his dearest wish is 
trated by his re-appearance. Some longing to look upon you has brought 
him back again and again; but now is it likely that he will ran any 

risk of discovery ?” 
“ He will returo,” she said. “He saw me grow pale, and fall back— 
he will be uneasy about me.” 
We rang for Biddy. I had had no time to her, bat I could 
trust the tact of her affectionate nature. Meanwhile, Miss Moore had 
written her little note, and gave it me to read. It was only a few words; 
“Come back, dear papa, to your Maggie. All is known, but all is safe, 
and all is settled. I will work for you, and love you. Ihave no one 
else to live for now.” 

— came in very grave, for she guessed how matters stood, and 
curtsied to the young mistress. 

“ Biddy,” she said, “ my dear father is alive ; I have seen him, and so 
have you. Will you watch for him, and give him this?” 

“ Sure, miss, aud I will watch well; and when it gits dark, I’ll slip 
out of the house and walk up and down through the night. I’m think- 
in’ the master will may be not come agin till tis’ late.” 

Margaret reached out her band. “He was good and kind always, 
Biddy, till trouble came, and then he did not rightly know what he eaid 
or did. Hesuffered very much ; yoa must only remember that,” 

“ Why, thio, miss, dear, what else should I remember? Sure, and it’s 
He only who made us as knows the love that was in the master’s heart 
for you, from first to last. And may our Lady of Sorrows herself look 
on ye night and day, for yours is the noble nature fatirely, and the tin- 
der, too.” for a moment Biddy’s tears fell fast on the little marble 
hand, and then she stole away. 

Long and anxious was Biddy’s watch that night and the next ; but she 
never saw Mr. Moore. I felt persuaded that he bad sailed to some for- 
eiga land; and would willingly bave wy upon Margaret to leave 
Eldersley, but she would not hear of this. She implored me to remain 
with her in the ledgings for one other week, and bad a short advertise- 
ment inserted in the local as well as the London papers, intelligible 
enough to her father, should it meet his eye. As for herself, she would 
ait all day at the window, hidden by the curtain, but able to command a 
long reach of the street. She hardly ever spoke to me, but she would 
wriog my band, and when I kissed her sweet pale face, the tears would 
sometimes gather in her eyes, but she never relaxed the intentness of her 

I could hardly get her to eat enough to su life ; she seemed 
to be in a sort of trance. Early in the morning, watch would » 
Biddy always within call, and ready to rush out at a moment’s ; 


——_— ner’s, and Isobel insisted upon trying the prettiest on with the bridal- sad, when Henry Cameron suddenly rushed in. I rose to leave the 
veil, bringing Margaret in to show her to me, I shall never forget | room, but he would not let me go. 
MY GODMOTHER’S STORY. her in her strange attire as she stood there in the doorway. The deep “ Stay,” he said, “ stay, and plead for me.” 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER ning-dress, which she had never laid aside, clung closely to ber tall| And then he dung himee!f ’s side, and seizing her 
ry rounded figure ; the bridal-wreath was hardly whiter than the broad SS ee lap, he kissed them again and 
When September came round again, the month so sorrowfully marked smooth forehead ; the lace veil hung round in soft heavy folds ; her eyes agaio, while bis frame quivered with his strong emotion. It was 

in my poor friend’s calendar, I was very glad circumstances con- | were cast down, her little hands meekly crossed over her breast—she | some minutes before he epoke. 
Ser tappenen’ "nue tem the neighboacheed where the terrible ovent half-asbamed of her own beauty, The tears ran down my face| “Margaret, I cannot part with you; I have tried it. I cannot live 
had happened. Some friends of m had receatly settled in Eidersley, | as I looked at her, but Isobel laughed highly at the “ fair victim,” as ee. I thought I could the other day, when you were 
and pressed me to take a near them for a time. Margaret was | she called her—then putting her arm round her waist, rau om proud and cold. You made no allowance for the shock it wus to hear all 
1 Tays accommodating and to promote the pleasures of others, “ Bat, after all, we need not pity her, Mrs. Malcolm. Though she at ence of thie you deapleed mo for thinking of your Sietuse, Diaking 
And indeed, in this instance, there was everything to recommend the place looks so quiet, I believe she is very happy at the bottom of her for ® moment that erbaps you were right 
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of him, Margaret—his disgrace can never touch you. You will never 
hear of bim more ; to you he’ll be as one dead. I don’t care what my 
own family say. I care for nothing but to have you for my owa—my 
Margaret, my own wife—mine for ever.” And winding his strong arm 
round ber waist, he raised ber from the chair where she sat, kissed ber 
hair, her lips, her throat, and clasped her to his heart again and again, as 
if he never would part with her more. 

At length sbe partially disengaged herself from bis grasp ; and I could 
see her face. Its colour and roundness had returned, the soul’s life was 
again there, 

“You love me, Henry ?” 

No answer save a look into her eyes, and a long kiss on her fair fore- 


“ You love me?” she said again,“ { want to hear the words once 
more.” 

“I love you, Margaret. So sure as God above hears me speak, I be- 
lieve no man ever loved woman more.” 

“ Yoa are willing to marry me, a portionless girl, and the daughter of 
@ dishonoured man ; willing to brave poverty and disgrace for my sake?’ 

“ You are my life, Margaret ; I cannot part with you. If we are poor, 
we'll struggle on together, and we shall be happy in spite of all.” 

“ You can bear the world’s sneer, Henry? This is no basty impulee, 
that one day you may repent ; you have counted the cost ?” 

“Tbave, Margaret, Night and day, since we parted, I’ve thought the 
matter over. I may bave been an exoensive, thoughtless fellow hither- 
to; Iocan change my habits; I can do without society, friends, every- 
thiag but you.” . 

“ He loves me,” she said—* he loves me !’’ Then turning to me: “You 
hear it ; he loves me. He is generous and true.” And agaia that in- 
effable beauty came into her face. 

Henry Cameron looked at her as if, even to him, its radiance was new. 
“ And you Icve me, my Margaret? You forgive me—you consent?” 

* 7?" she suid—* if 
his breast, and passed her fiogers through his curling bair. It was a 

etty picture, as I saw it through my tears, aod thankful was I to be 
lieve that Margaret might yet be happy. But it did not last long. When 
next she raised ber head, she was deadly pale, and her voice quite 
changed. “Forgive me, Henry,” ehe said. “I have been selfish : bat I 
wanted to be happy once more. I bad so suffered ; I had doabted of | 
gone ow I bad thought poorly of you. Now, I have been happy. I 

that | am dear to you—your poor Margaret herself, and not her 
fortune ; and my love bas all its old pride! And now, I can bless you, 
and there is no bitterness in this great anguish of bidding you farewell 
for ever! Hush! hear me to the end. My father—hush !—whatever he 
may be, he was tender always to me, and would have bought my happi- 
ness at the loss of his own soul, I must save my father ; | must seek him 
till I find him. I shall fod him; I shall work for him in some foreign | 
land ; there, no one knows that shame bangs on the old man’s name. He, 
too, bas suffered—his bair has grown white—my poor father !” 

1 could not resist interposing. “ Dear girl, if, as I tully believe, all 

r efforts to trace your father prove vaia sarely you will not wreck 
ptain Cameron’s happiness as well as your own?’ 
wn I shall find him | she said, in a tone that silenced me by its calm auth- 
ty. 

* Aod you can give me up, then, Margaret? You have not a thought 
for my happiness; you sacrifice me to your father thus. This is your 
Cruel resolve?’ exclaimed her lover. 

* This,”’ ebe said, “ is my unalterable resolve.” 

The young man’s face grew very dark. His ardent love was buts 
great seltishuess, and he overlooked her suffering in his own. Long and 
vehemently would he have pleaded with and reproached her, but that I | 
implored him to spare her the further conflict, for which ber deadly pale- 
hess shewed that she was quite unequal, holding out to him hopes ot a 
change of purpose, of another interview, but in my secret heart having 
no hope of either. Ashe turned to leave her, the grandeur of her na- 
ture seemed 10 flash 0 him, and he came back aod knelt at her feet. 
“ You are an angel,” he said. “ I never could have been worthy of you; 
but I shall never love another woman!” Calmly the poor girl beat 
down and kissed him on bis forehead. The clinging womanly fondness 
to which she had yielded herself up so lately seemed to have changed 
into the holy pity of an angel indeed. From that moment she had done 
with earthy bauppiacss, 

And still no sign of Mr. Moore! It was now a fortnight since the ter- 
rible day on which bis daughter recogaised him ; but she never gave up 
her firm coaviction of his return, Her instinct was a true one, One 
night, Biddy saw him creep stealthily along the strees, and stand still 
under the lamp-post, looking up at the window. The faithful creature’s 

was oo him at once, and though he struggled hard, be could not 

e ber off. She implored him by the lost love and happiness of his 
young daughter—by the laugbter of her childhood, and her weeping now 
—by the tears he bad himself shed at the grave of the wife who bore 
her to him: she told bim that Margaret bad given up lover and fortune 
for his sake, aud would he take from ber life ag well, and leave her alone 


ove you, Henry?” And she laid ber head dows on | 


of any one who has raised his hand againet his own life. Again, there is 
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Miss Moore gives lessons, is the regular music-teacher, indeed, at a young 
lady’s echool. Every summer she pays me a long visit ; every summer 
I think she grows more eweet and cheerful. Formal and cold you thought 
her? Icannot judge; I see my former Margaret still through what 
years have made her.—But I declare it’s nearly dinner-time! I must 
go and call her.” 
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ee 


SELF-MURDER. 


| Among the preventible deaths which every year carry off more of our 
| citizens than the mos’ savage war, suicide ought to be attended to with 
| strenuous and patient care. 

“ Do you call suicide a preventible cause of death?” a hundred voices 
will probably ask. They will say that the selfdestroyer usually does 
his last deed when nobody is thinking of such a thing ; and that it would 
be cruel to blame his family and friends for a calamity which they have 
at the moment no reason to apprehend. May be so: bat still we may be 
jastified in treating of suicide as a preventible kind of mortality. Let 
us look at some of the leading facts. 

According to the coroners’ returns, the eases of suicide inquired into 
in England and Wales were, in 1856, 1314. In 1857, they were 1349. Io 
1858, they were 1275. 

The first remark of some readers will be that they thought there had 
been more : and of others, that they had no idea there had been so many. 
But all will probably go on to remark on the uniformity of the propor- 
tion of suicides to other deaths in three consecutive years, The propor- 
tion would be found no less regular ia thirteen years or in thirty. This 
circumstance ought to set us thinking whetherjso regular a phenomenon 
must not have some steady cause. Men in society always end by obtain 
ing control over steadily-operating influences ; aud therefore we may hope 
| to get the mastery over the causes of suicide, and nearly pat an end to 
| that mode of dying. 

In order to do thie, we must rouse ourselves into a mood of common 
| sense, such as few persons but physicians and managers of lunatic asy- 
lums are accustomed to entertain in the presence of this tragic subject. 
There are many reasons why we should feel awe struck and overwhelmed 
with some kind of delicate feeling or other when cases of suicide occur or | 
are discussed. The old Romish belief that the viat was y to 
save the departing soul, caused the death of the most innocent suicide to 
be regarded with horror and dismay: and far worse was the thought of 
the eternal destiny of the conscious self-murderer. His burial in uobal- 
lowed earth, with a stake driven tbrough bis body, was a shock to so- 
ciety, and a bitter disgrace to bis family : and the anguish of those past 
times has been so far perpetuated as that every countenance still be- 
comes grave, and every voice sinks in'o solemaity whea there is mention 








still a prevalent reluctance in society to advert to the subject ot insanity. 
There is still an inability among the great majority of ple to regard 
insanity as disease, in the same way as the maladies which affect other 
organs thao the brain ; and in almost every case of suicide the coroner's 
jury declare the act to have been done in a state of insanity. The insa- 
nity is considered a milder imputation than a design to perpetrate the 
act: but it is still felt as a grievous impatation, and one which induces 
awe-struck silence, and a desire of oblivion, rather than any practical 
stady of such cases with a view to putting a stop to the practice of self- 
murder, Thus we go on in ignorance : and while we indulge in old pre- 
jadices and ill-grounded sensibility, a thousand lives will be thrown away 
every year which a more reasonable and bealthy habit of mind in our- 
selves might save, This seems to me a very serious consideration. 
Young people generally set out with supposing that self-destroyers are 
persons of acute feelings, wh ) cannot endare the hardness of the world, 
or bear th. misfortunes which have befallen them, by their own fault or 
otherwise. This view is so constantly confirmed by works of fictioa, and 
by the traditions which have come down from ancient times, that we can- 
not wonder at it: bat it would be a great blessing if the rade and dis- 
gusting truth were thoroughly known and appreciated that, in the great 
mojority of cases, the self-destroyer has injared his brain by driok or 
other excess ; that, in others, the sufferer is a coward, or the mere victim 
of passion, or crazed by selfishness. Most ple would be exceedingly 
surprised to learn how many of the thirteen hundred self-destroyers in any 
ear were profligates, blackguards, cowards, and miserable who 


of him. He was perpetually saying that he would not be seen an 
more, and bidding people good bye ; so that at last every one called it 
“his way,” and paid no atteation to it. For once, however, it was said 
in earnest : he was not seen any more alive, aod he had bid some of 
them good-bye when he went out with gome cattle. He was found ly- 
ing at length in a brook, too shallow to have drowned him, if he had not 
turned his face resolutely under water. 

Is this enough, from one neighbourhood, within a few brief t 
It is enough for my purpose, whether this coroner’s register relates 
the nortb, south, east, or west of Eagland. Of all these c there is 
only one which in any degree answers to the sentimental view of suicide ; 
that of the P boa woman. The others all subjected themselves to dis- 
gusting and tormenting disease of brain, liver, and skia by a habit’ of 
intoxication. 

This may remind us, that the thirteen hundred deaths In a year 
are those only in which the verdict of the coroner’s jury declares the 
case to be one of suicide. Coroners, physicians, and registrars are of 
opinion that a large amount of self-murder passes unrecognised, and is 
called illness or accident. Another noticeable circamstauce is, that 
wherever there are suicides from drink, there is a large mortality from 
the same cause, so wilfully incarred that it is virtual suicide, though no 
coroner’s court may sit over the corpse. If the number of mea and 
women who died intemperate—died of intemperance persevered in 
spite of all imaginable waruings—in the locality of these suicides, and 
while they were going on, were added to the avowed self-murders, the 
disgust of inquirers would be almost lost in horror: so many innkeepers 
in five years ; so many shopkeepers, 80 many artisans, s0 macy labourers, 
till the charcbyard is so crowded that the wonder is where the next se- 
ries of suicides will find room—the verdict of insanity entitling them to 
@ grave in consecrated ground. 

Thus does a minute stady of any district discourage every romantic 
association with suicide, and point to preventable causes. So do all the 
general facts of the case. 

For instance, nearly three men commit suicide to one woman. As 
there is no such disproportioa iu the subjects of what we may call na- 
tural insanity, we may attribute the majority of male suicides to the 
habit of men to incur the artificial insanity caused by intemperance. It 
is too true, that many women are iutemperate ; but custom aad opinion 
restrain the vice to a very smal! proportion of the sex; and it is observ- 
able, that the sort of women who so drink—the low popalation of our 
cellars and rookeries, and the outcast class+-are precisely those who com- 
mit nearly all the suicides on the list. 

Another general fact is, that the proportion of suicides regularly cor- 
responds with the seasons of the year. The greatest number is in the 
early part of summer ; next, in the opening of spring ; and the smallest 
is at the end of autamn. So far is the popular association of suicide with 
foggy November from being well founded ! 

Again: suicides are (with the exception of some peculiar localities) 
more common in towns thao ia the couatry ; and ia one sort of occupa- 
tion than another. There are districts which seem to be actually in- 
fested by the notion and tbe practice, while in others it is extremely 
rare. For instance, while the average of suicide for Eagland and Wales 
is 68 ina million of the population in the three years 1856-7-8, the 
couaty of Pembrpke afforded a proportion of ouly 10 suicides, while 
Westmoreland exhibited a proportion of 111. These are the two extre- 
mities of the list of counties. Every one would suppose that Middlesex 
would be at the top, and fur above every other, unless, perhaps, its po- 
pulous neighbour Surrey ; but rural Westmoreland is worse than even 
the seat of the metropolis. Middlesex shows a proportion of 105, and 
Surrey of 104, to the 111 of Westmoreland. Such a fact indicates con- 
stant and ascertainable causes ; and the causes are not difficult to fiad 
among en antiquated pop like that of our mountain di-tricts, where 
nataral instincts and passions are strong and comparatively uachecked, 
and society is in a transition state from an aacieat to a modera economy. 
The change in the fortunes and method of life of the “ statesmen” of the 
Lake District, caused by the agricultural improvement and the manu- 
factures of the neighbouriog counties to the south, bas broken the for- 
tunes and the spirit of many a raral family, and induced debt, despair, 
and drankenness in many a homestead where all was @ cen- 
tury or two ago. Here we trace causes of suicide, which, as the returns 
show, work only too surely ; and such causes as these are preventible, and 








bad brought their braias into such a state that they could aot control 
their actions, nor bear pain of body or mind. So many emotions of awe 
and teaderness are naturally and necessarily roused by any tale of wilful 
death that it seems to be harsh, coarse, and light minded to say what I 
bave said. While quite understanding, and even sympathisiog with, this 
kiod of recoil, I must say that the truest reverence for hamaa life, 
the highest order of sensibility, will be that which shall go the straightest 
7 to work to diminish the practice of suicide, 

he true story of any coroner’s register, told in full, would bring us 
all into a mood of common sense, with no little danger of the most ex- 
alted sentiment being turned into strong indignation against the victims 





in the world, the orpban of a living father, without a daty to bear ter 
Up against her sorrow? In short, she prevailed over the weak man’s 
strongest purpose ; and that night, when the rest of the housebold were 
asleep, she let bim in, and he bid bis face on bis daughter’s breast, 

Two nye later, they left Eagland for the continent. The sale of her 
mother’s jewels and ber own triokets brought in a sum sufficient to de- 
en | all that Margaret owed in Eldersley, and to provide for her father 

herself till she could obtain pupils, Of these, her rare musical talente| 
rendered her secure. Biddy positively refused to leave her oung mis- | 
tress. She had enoogh, she said, to pay her passage, and. t 
clothes, as good as vew, for years and years to come. 


who had spoiled the happiuess of so man le sheir Own. 
us take af. sah cogiett, fa an district 1k the k om, and see what 
we shall find between any two dates. Here is a specimen of what is a)- 
ways going on, though it is not everywhere that co many self-marders | 
happen in a single neighbourhood withia a very few years. 

A. was an agriculture! labourer of a very superior kind. He was 8| 
model of physical strength, and might eara large wages from the quan- | 
tity of excellent work he could do. He had a wife somewhat his superior | 
in station and cultivation, No children, A comfortable dwelling ; a| 
kind landlord. No disease or misfortune, nothing amiss, till be 


and | the word sy 


his , for 
plenty of | wife took to drinking. Oa bis landlord’s death he was excused long /| A pair of impatient lovers, who could not wait to be happy. shot or 


wiil assuredly be obviated by a further advance in civilization—the first 
step of which should be, iu tue special case, an improved management 
in land and stock. 

Another general fact is, the operation of the imitative faculty in propa- 
gatiog the practice of suicide. The case is too low to jastify the use of 
mpathy. It might answer well to call it mimickry at once, 
People who commit deliberate suicide have generally a weak facalty of 
imagination, ates with a strong egotism. They cannot conceive of 
anything outside of their immediate trouble ; they have not the serenity 
and fortitude which pacy a prehensi ity aad excarsive 
habit of mind ; they think of nothing but an — from present an- 
guish ; and they seize upon any suggestion afforded by the condact of 
others, Hence a run of suicides when a new or fantastic method is ex- 
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hibited. The partioutar propensity is met for the occasion by some me- 


chanical device : such as raising the balustrades of London bridges at 
one time, and covering over the gallery of the Monument at anvther. 
Ia their grosser forms of egotism, these imitative suicides are remedia- 
ble by ridicule, neglect, or the punishment of such offeaders as are res- 
cued from death. Duriog the reign of Louis Philippe there was a suici- 
dal epidemic in France, which would have been timply ridiculous bat 

the perdition of many young people who might have lived to be wiser. 


‘ She could not be | arrears of reat, bat received notice to quit—altogether inevitable under | drowned themselves (1 forget which), tied together with pink :ivbons. As 
bothered with wages, would not know what to do with them. 


sure, wiss, dear, the master will be wanting some one to | 
and may be he'll fad it a comfort to scold some one as 
thim furrin parts. And is it cooking ye want? Sure and I’ve not been 
out aod in of the kitchen of one of the raat gintry for so long without | 
ving an eye to see how things get doae. Anyhow, I'll cook a dale | 
; 4 ao pe furrloers ; and it’s going with ye Iam, miss, to the end 
0! world, s0 sure as my nameis Biddy Dal i n | 
in heaven, glory be to Gol!” ee ane 
They rettled in Berlin. Margaret had soon more pupils than she could 
well undertake, and she herself pees at moruing concerts, ia this way 
realisiog & tolerable income.—H-r own letters were loving but short. 
She never complained ; but I could perceive only too plainly that her | 
Spirits never rallied, that she was resigned, but cheerful and hopeful no 
looger. The great trial is the hourly trial. The very euergy required 
for the prompt decision orrves against the pain. The right hand cut off, 
cast from us ja a moment of generous enthusiasm, seems not so ter- 
rible ; it is the after-smart, the sick reaction that is so hard to bear. 
Never by tone or glance to reproach those for whose sakes we have 
stripped our own life bare; never to believe that duty had been best uo- 
dove, and sel fishoess more blessed than self-sacrifice—not many of us are 
capable of this, Perhaps even Margaret was not. Biddy’s letters, with 
their marvellous spelliog, were invaluable to me, for they gave details 
I should pever have otherwise obtained, of admiration aud love laid at 
the beautiful girl’s feet. Biddy thanked our Lady that the young mis- 
tress was not one to demane herself by lookin’ at a farriner, even if she'd 
had any heart to give; but sure her’s broke that day Captain Cameron 
laid his last kiss on her lips, and the angils took it to keep and mead in 
beaven. But theee letters contained too many a dark hint respecting 
the master’s ways,” that gave me a sorrowful insight into the daily 
straggle my poor Margaret was called upon to bear. It lasted rather 
More than fifteen years—yea, fifteen years, Then Mr. Moore's health be- 
gan rapidly to decline. Weak and unworthy as his life bad been, the 
pathetic beauty of bis last days was all that Margaret afterwards re- 
membered. He bore his sufferings with uofailing patience, and they 
seemed to ennvdle his nature. His penitence, hamble bope, and love for 
ber, shone out very brightly towards the end, and he died blessing her 
for baving saved him. That was her reward. Soon after, she returned 
to Ergland, Youth and beauty were indeed gone, bat might there not 
= be happiness to come so intense as to restore both ? Heary Cameroa 
ad Bever murried ; I could not help boping they might meet again, 
when bis regiment returned agaio from the West Indies, But he died 
there, Margaret bad not been in Eagland a year before I received a 
black-edged letter in an unknown hand, It was from the colonel of his 
regiment, and enclosed one trom Captain Cameron, [ opened it with 
tre bling hauds. Oaly a curl of his rich brown bair, and the words, 
For Margaret—my dear!” We never now breathe his name, She 
who bas burue s0 much cannot bear that emotion. Bat I know that carl 


bas laio on ber heart ever since yi 
ty Bea er since, and will be there when they lay her 


With ber father’s extrava 
have saved mouey at Berlin 


ook after him ; 
be used to, in 


~ ways, it was not likely that she could 
+ Limplored her, oa ber retara to Eagiand, 
to come aud live with me, bat I believe mine was an injad deen wish, 
aud she steadfastly refused. I daresay ber eaforeed occupation has been, 
aud is a blessing to ber. Biddy is with her still in her litthe Bath lodg- 
log—an old woman vow, aud disiocliaed to move—aad, as you kaow, 


| 


dwelling was observed to be closed one day. A. was fouad hanging in | 
a closet, 

B. kept an inn, with good command of custom; took to drinkiog, and 
threw everything into d sorder ; at one time banged himself, and was cut 
down in time ; at another time cut bis throat, but not quire fatally : on | 
which a lady was overbeard to comment, “ Dear me! that isa pity!” | 
her sympathies being with bis wife. 

C. was a farmer and grazier : bad good land, and enongh of it, good 
stock, sufficient capital. Ia short, was free from pecuniary care, as far as 
the world could see. He was an eager angler, and sufficieatly provided 
with amusement. He took to drinking. His sheep strayed, aad were 
the pest of fields and gardens in the early spring before the grass grew. 
He became ashamed to meet the laints of his neighbours, and to 
show his cankered face among them. He slunk away to the meadows | 
with his rod and line, or shat himself up with his bottle. He became oc- 
casionally wild with the horrors of delirium tremens, and then per- 
maoently se pom He was watched and nursed very carefully : but 
one day blood was eeen oozing out from under his chamber-door—he 
bad cut bis throat with his peakuife. 

D. was an active, cheerful-tempered young woman, affectionately 
treated by her family. She became variable in spirits, and was believed 
to dread desertion by her lover, She went out one day, without any re- 
mark, or act which could excite particular no.ice, and was next seen 

| dead in the water—her umbrella being on the bank : “ Found drowned,” 
as the compassionate verdict declared, 

E. was not without a vigorous and absorbing parsuit. He was, be- 
sides being a farmer, a poultry-fancier. But he took to drinking, and 
one day his body was seen floating, under circumstauces which left nov 
doubt as to how it came into the water. 

F. was an old gardeaer, who had enough—by sach work as he could 
| yet do, together with his wife’s property—for comfort at home, if the 
| home bad beea au amiable one. He might still have earned fair pay ; 
bat he was lazy aad pleasure-loving. He was trying to keep upoa bis 
| feet in the road when he should have been plying his scythe or praning- 

koife. After a time, it became understood among the neighbours, when 

utensils were missed from back yards and sheds, and whea fruit disa 
| peared from gardens in the night, that the pilferer might be pretty we 
| guessed at; and, when the talk became more open, he was found one 
day to bave gone away. He bad not gone many miles. At a town 
where he went occasionally oa business—perhaps to sell varnished bill- 
hooks, blackiug brushes, or rare strawberries—he was foand hanging in a 
closet. His most intimate friend aod drinkiag companion was 

G., a postillion, 80 clever and full of local knowledge that he could 
make almost any amount of money daring the travelling seasou of the 
year. Yet he could not pay the reat he bad guaranteed for his daughter, 
or apy other debt; and he, like C., was at last ashamed to show bis 
blotched face where every oue had been well disposed towards him. He 
drank all night after hearing of F.'s suicide, and ia the early moraing 
went to the stables. A little time atter some one saw a pair of legs in 
an odd position, and went to see, G. had banged himself. 

H. was pitied, and let alone by the men on the farm on which he 
lived. He was concidered weak ; he had never married ; and bis father 
was well to do; so he went oat as mach as he liked with stock, and 
no more. Whether he would have been weak as a sober man, there is 
no eayiog. He was not sober ; and a feeble despondency took possession 








| from the bridges. Whea there was a case almost every 





“ And | the circumstances, His wife being a®seat, in a temporary eervice, the | socn as the story had gone the round of the papers, another pair of lovers 


shot themselves with pistols, which were tied together with blue ribbons ; 
and then others poisoued themselves, ——— red ribbons: and others 
precipitated themselves from a balcony, bound together by some other 
coloured ribbons, By this time, something mast be done. The — 
done was to suppress all public notice of such suicides for a time; a 
they soon ceased. In 1841 there was a rage for jamping into the Thames 
night, the survi- 
were sent d 


" + 


vors of the experiment, and those caught ia the Pp 
by the magistrates to short terms of imprisonmenat. As svon as it was 
found that the real disgrace of convictioa for an offence was sure to be 
incurred in case of failure, the number of suicides immediately sank to 
the average. 

As to the permanent causes of that average amoant,—-they are the in- 
flaences (whatever they may be) which excite the destructible propensi- 
ties. A maniac tears his clothes to pieces, ifhe can do nothing else; a 
maa at large kaocks down his neighbour, marders bis wife, or cats his 
owa throat, according to the degree of excitement, or kind of passion 
that he is under. The same propensity, disciplined by good training, su- 
perior powers, and babitual self control, enables a higher order of man 
to preserve his health of miud, and oceapy that particular faculty in 
conflict with his difficulties. He conquers fortune, instead of taking up 
the razor against h'mself or somebody else. It isa very large and ardu- 
ous remedy to obtain : but the trae preventive of suicide would be a full 
and equable development of the human facuities, by which imagiaation 
would modify the present by the futare ; ameliorating sensations by 
ideas, and readering despair impossible ; and by which also all distract- 
ing selfishuess would be precluded, like any other monomavia. In 
speaking of sach an equable development, I of course include such exer- 
cise and regulation of the physical facalties as is indispensable to the 
health of the system. Asa warrant for this view, I may cite one more 
general fact. indicated by the official returns ;—that, so far from the 
spread of educatioa (random and partial as that edacation is) occasion- 
ing an increase of suicide, the amount diminishes (other things being 
equal) according to the superior quantity of education, and increases 
among the uneducated classes, in portion to their ignorance. In 
fact, the p and propeositi the radest people are the strongest. 

Do we want something more within compass, more immediately prac- 
tical than the grand method of ing the balaace of the faculties, 
aad the health of the mind? ell, thea, there are some very plain prac- 
tical truths which we might att-nd to mach better than we do. 

I say no more ebout the artificial insanity which comes of excess in 
driuk and other vicious indulgences. Nobody needs convincing of the 
mischiet of intemperaace, or the horrors of deliriam tremens ; and it is 
oe to fix attention upon the connection of this artiticial in-aaity and 
suicide. If we tura to what is commonly considered natural ty,— 
the insanity to which corovers’ juries attribute nearly every suicide that 
anon ong shall find that some powerful preventive duties lie directly 

u Our Way. 

Tt is an old complaint on the part of physicians, and of sen-ible peo- 
ple outside the medical profession, i y 
themselves, cotceal the symptoms of maladies of tbe brain till they can 
be concealed no louger. The further practice of making a secret of the 
existence or couditiou of an iusane relative is mischievous in the same 
direction, by keepiag up the notion that there is some sort ul diazrace or 
insurmountable burror iu iasaniiy. The aotion is a relic of igaoraace 
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superstition, as we see by the fact that nobody is ashamed of having | 
pea delirious in a fever. In that case, the simple physical origin of the 
brain disorder is completely established ; and the delirium is regarded, 
when it is over, like the other symptoms of the fever. In the case of the 
insane there is still some lingering of the ancient notion of possession b 
demons ; or of the malady being a signal case of branding by the wra’ 
of Heaven, No men or women would now admit that any such concep- 
tion influences their minds ; bat Pn they might fiad it a difficult matter 
to explain clearly why they feel to conceal the fact of the in- 
sanity of avy relative. It is not my business here to go into any inquiry 
of that kind. My present point is, that a vast amount of curable, and 
that a large portion of suicides is occasioned by this tice of con- 
cealment of early symptoms. A man who would complain to wife or 
brotber, and to his physician, of disorder in any other organ of bis frame, 
will not speak about his brain. He would be explicit about disordered 
fanctions and | and treacherous weakness of limb or sense, but 
he is gloomily silent about an impaired memory, irritable moods, de- 
spirits, haunting fancies, and the long train of forerunners of un- 
concealable brain-disease. He goes on as long as he can, and tells only 
when be feels be is not to be trusted with razors, or the laudanum bot- 
tle. Then bis family conceal it, trying insufficient remedies, and letting 
him go about till be assaults some eminent personage, or kills a child, 
or bongs bimself. Such patients often, if not usually, pass through a 
stage (well known to convalescents from a “nervous fever,” as it is 
called), when the saffering from a sensation of tension in the head is 
gach that the impulse to “ let it out” is almost,—sometimes quite,—un- 
controllable. The patient may be as fond of life as anybody ; he may | 
have every reason, this illness apart, for valuing and enjoying life ; his 
reason and conscience may be quite clear as to the duty and privilege of 
brave living and unselfish dying ; and yet he snatches at the first knife 
withia bis reach, to relieve the intolerable sensation in his head. Hence 
the suicides, not only of coavalescents from severe illness, but of many | 
sufferers irom incipient, or still mauageable brain disease. 

Here, then, we see that a rational, houest, cheerful atteation to the | 
health of the head,—jast as if it were the chest or the abdomen,—is one | 
preventive of suicide. There is more behind, however. We must go 
still one step further back. The duty will not be fulfilled till the pre- 
vention of insanity itself is taken in hand. ’ ‘ 

To a great extent it may be said that the same improvement in educa- 
tion and moral which would preclude much suicide, would preclude a 
far larger amount of insanity. This is trae ; and it narrows the ground 
of special consideration. If we lived 20 as to enjoy the best health, and 
if we were ali good and reasonable, very few people would kill them- 
selves, and insanity wouid be very rare. Taking that much for granted, 
there are specia) considerations belonging to the case. 

Insanity, and particular forms of insanity, are hereditary. The prac- 
tice of suicide down through successive generations, as we all kaow 
familiarly by te evidence giveu at coroners’ inquests, Out of this fact 
arises a clear and stringent duty in the matter of forming a marriage 
eonnection. But there is one point especially on which the evidence 
is so plain, and the uences of tre, ion are so fearful to the 
parties concerned, and so injurious to society, that nothing but ignorance 
can excase the commonness of the offence. The intermarriage of blood- 
relations will hereafter be re led as a barbaric crime, like some of the 
gross practices which we of in ancient and in foreign countries far 
behind us in civilization. We recoil from Spanish and Portuguese marri- 

es between uncles and nieces; but we see marriages of cousins take 

before our eyes, with no more effectual condemnation than a shake 
ot the bead, and a prophecy of future mischief. And this goes on while 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister—an union which no natural law 
forbids, and some strong ones prescribe—is resisted by ecclesiastical op- 
position which makes no difficulty about the marriage of cousins. 

One single testimony of fact will here be worth more than anything 
else that can be set down. The C ealth of M husetts de- 
sired, a few years since, to ascertain the number of idiots ia the State, 
with a view to arrangements for their welfare, as well as to establish the 
statistics of the case. The legislature sent out a Commission of Inquiry ; 
and the Report of that Commission (writtea by the Dr. Howe so well 
known as the educator of Laura Bridgman, as the Principal of the 
great Blind School at Boston, U.S.) lies before me. Oae p (page 
90) gives * the statistics of the seventeen families, the heads which, 
being blood relatives, intermarried,” which he bad occasion to inquire 
about in the discharge of his commission. Ninety-five children were the 
issue of these seventeen marriages. Of the ninety-five children, one was 
a dwarf, one was deaf, twelve others were scrofulous and y, and 
forty-four were idiots. Forty-four were idiols/ Nature plainly 
enough here ; and no considerations of sentiment, custom, or prejudice 
abould drown her voice. 

We found asylums for idiots: we reform our lunatic asylams: we 
reason with our bypochondriacs, aud soothe our sufferers under morbid 
melancholy, and try to divert and occupy the monomaniac. This is all 
very well: but it would be better to have no idiots and lunatics, aud to 
know the practice of suicide only by tradition. We may aim at this from 
this day forward ; and if we do not aim at it, socially and individually, 
it will concern us very closely to consider what sbare we have in the 
thirteen hundred yearly deaths in England to which we give the name 
of self-murder. Haggiet TLYEAU, 
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MARRIAGE IN LOW LIFE. 

A visit paid very recently to a clergyman, whose duty lies on the 
eastern border-land of London, brought some of the peculiarities of mar- 
riages in low life very forcibly before us. 

The church to which oar friend is attached bas a reputation for forta- 
nate bridals, and is consequeatly in favour with the people, who crowd 
thither, that their vows may be pledged in an auspicious place. It re- 
quires some watcbfulness on the part of the incumbent to prevent the in- 
habitants of nelghbouriog districts from stealing ia and claiming bis good 
offices illegally ; for it is necessary that (me or other of the bridal couple 
must reside for a fortnight at least in the parish where they wed. The 
| a event is heralded by the “ bans,” or asking ia church, for three 

ollowing weeks ; and it appeared to us that an hoar ecarcely passed at 
the parsonage without an application being made to that effect. The 
betrothed pair geoerally came on this business together ; but the woman 
was invariably speaker on the occasion; the man putting the two sbil- 
lings fee into ber hand, and then drawing shyly behind her, whilst she 
gave the names and needful particulars. Her ovo name is generally 
given glibly enough, though a little occasional iadigaution is ifested 
when asked “if sbe is a spinster.’’ At the man’s name. there is a pause. 
She does nat know it, aud bas to apply to him for informatioao—sometimes 
because bis ordinary name of “ Jem” or “ Tom” is alone familiar to her ; 
too frequently, however, because their acquaintance bas been too brief 
for her to learn it! We could scarcely credit, indeed, the thoughtless 
recklessness and haste with which these people rush into this solema en- 
gagement of matrimony. We were assured that one of the ladies of the 
parsonege once saw two strangers accost each other in the sireet ; five 
minutes afterwards, they came to “ put up their baus.” Ona being asked 
her lover’s name, the girl replied ingenuously, that she bad not talked to 
him many miautes, and did not know! bat they liked one another. Doubt- 
lesa, the conjugal horrors which fill police reports may be traced in a great 
to this over-haste to wed. 

hese couples can never be restrained by the sage counsel of their 
parish priest. They are generally deaf to remonstrauce or reason on the 
subject, aod no other protection from their own wild will can be exercise 
than that which the merciful interposition of the three weeks’ bans af- 
fords. Even this delay is frequently evaded. A great proportion of the 
population ist bant-seamen, who, baving very little time oa 
shore, make the most of it, and almost invariably marry by licerce. 
These men have not with the times, nor to the degree of men- 
of-war’s men, and differ probably but little from the seamen of Blake’s 
age—clioging to many of the old Puritan beliefs in their rade way—but 
withal generous, brave, and chivalrous to a degree, as a story we shall 
shortly relate will prove. But before we leave the subject of bans, we 
TMmust just repeat the following instance of simplicity aod amusing igno- 
Tance : 


By some accident, the lady of the 
bans”—that is, to eater them in the book, the c man and the proper 
official tor them, the clerk, being both absent. The following dialogue 


“ Your name?” had come alone in instance. 
“Jena Getien? a 
“ How do you epell it ?” 

a as your ladysbip likes, mum; you'll know a deal better 
“ Are you a bachelor?” 
“No, mum.” 

“Ob! « widower then?” 
“No, mam.” 








bad to “take a pair of 


“ No, mum—never,” 

“ Then you are a bachelor.” 

“ No, mum, for I wishes to get married, and”—sheepishly —“I have 
walked with another young woman before.” 

We need scarcely say that this applicant was not a sailor, whose no- 
tions of fidelity are less stringent than his chivalrous love for women. 
One day, a merchant seaman, rich iu pay, and reeliug under the effects 
of his hospitality to his friends, was robbed in the street of his watch and 
— He detvcted the delinquent, a woman, in the fact, and securing 

er, transferred her to the custody of a policeman, who took her to the 
station. As they proceeded thither, her tears and cries 60 disturbed her 
captor, that he would have induced the poli to set her at liberty 
at once ; but the man, deaf to bribes and entreaties, refused, vouchsaflng 
the sailor, however, the information, that if be did not appear against her 
before the te the next morning, she would be set free. This was 
consolatory ; bat “Jack,” dreadfully distressed at having caused pain 
toa woman, hovered round the police station all night, listening moura- 
fully beneath the barred window to the cries of his prisoner within it. 
At last day dawned. The magisirate took his seat, and vhe prisoners of 
the night were brought before him. As no one appeared against our 
thievish damsel, she was set free, and found ber victim awaiting her out- 
side with a licence of marriage in his hand! He had been very early to 
the clerk, and fee’d him handsomely to go up to Doctors’ Commons for 
a licence, being himself unable to leave the horrible fascination of the 
girl’s cries ; and now he stood waiting to offer her, humbly, his hand and 
beart, “ because she was a woman, aad be had beeu the cause of ber pun- 
ishment,” as he naively explained to the clergyman, who, apprised of 
the circumstances, endeavoured to dissuade him from his parpose, but, 
as usual, vainly. They were married, and next day poor Jack weat to 
sea. Some two or three years had elapsed, when one morning the clerk 
was startled by the sudden appearance of this chivalrous worshipper of 
womankind. He looked pale and ead, and came to proffer double the 
sum given for his licence to Barker, “if he would only get him unmarried 
again ‘ 

But the humours of this class of the people are as various as fantastic. 
We can give an anecdote from the same parish exacily the reverse of the 
above. One day,a soldier, recently returned from the Crimea, stood 
before the altar with his bride; but on ber name being asked, it was 
found to differ from that which had been eatered in the bans-book. The 
curate, of course, demurred as to the legality of marrying them, though 
the bridegroom was very urgeut ia his eatreaties, assuring him that “ it 
was all right, and that this was the tery young woman he wished to 
have ; but the fact was, that he had asked a friend of his to putin the 
bans, and the man had played him a trick, and givea the name of 
another young woman, with whom he bad formerly ‘ walked,’ instead 
of the presevt one.” 

The explanation was not judged satisfactory ; and he was told that he 
must either put in the bans again, or go up to Doctors’ Commons and 
procure a licence. The former he could not do; he had to leave Eog- 
land for the Cape on the morrow: about the latter, he hesitated. They 
had meantime been brought to the parsonage by the curate for his in- 
cumbent to decide on the difficulty, and the bride, in a separate apart- 
meat, waited his decision. After some time, it was made thas: “* He 
wouldn’t be married at all! He should be obliged to go to the colonel 
for some money to buy a licence—all the way to Chelsea! and she must 
go too; and there would be the grog there, and the grog back again ; and 
it would cost him more thana pound. He dida’t care about marrying— 
not be ; he only wauted a wife to wash and starch his master’s shirte’’— 
he was an officer’s servant—“ for when they were in the Crimea, and he 
had had to do them, he had always done them wr ong.” 

In vain the clerk reminded him of the forsaken bride’s feelings, hint- 
ing at London Bridge and a probable iuquest. He was obdurate ; and 
the clergyman, with feelings of real sympatby, good-naturedly went to 
break the tidings of her lover's recusancy to the girl. To his surprise, 
she started briskly from her seat, aad replied : 

“ Well, I’m glad he’s made up bis mind ; and I’m quite agreeable to it. 
The Balcarris is expected every day, aud 1’d rather wait for her, and 
marry Jack Slubbs. I likes a sailor better than a sodger after all.” 
And the pair, meeting amicably io the ball, departed on their several 





ways. 

Baster is the marrying season, and very grotesque and strange ap- 
pearances about that time astosish the clerical eye. A solema proces- 
sion of gaily-dressed “ folk” enter by the west door of the church, each 
bearing a long stick with a ‘hick ead, which, as they loiter up the aisle, 
is gravely put to the lips of the nearest person, reminding one of the 
Flappers in the island of Laputa. The clerk is, of course, seat to dis- 
cover the meaning of this strange ceremony—unusual even in that 
district—and also to bid them lay aside their staves before they enter 
the chancel. But his Lae is interrupted by the foremost person cour- 
teously putting the end of his stick to bis mouth, and requesting him 
“to = a suck of sweets ;”” wh up ty Sye= 8, to his amazement, 

e w - - 
‘pas are sugar-sticke, with whic e ing-guests are inter 


The poor clerk bimecifte's very high-priest of Hymen, for how, indeed, 
without him could the rubric be satistied? He gives away brides by the 
dozen, being imagloary “ father’’ to his thousands and tens of thousands ; 








the pew-opeuers are witnesses ; and all do their best to keep the regisier- 
book a record of common eense, which, undoabtedly, but for great watch- 
fuloess on their part and that of the clergyman, it scarcely could be. In 
these days of the schoolmaster, the number of “ marks,” instead of sig- 
natures, is surprising ; and the density manifested about signatures them- 
selves still more so. Frequently, the bridegroom's “ best friend’’—when 
he bas one—attempis to put Ais name in the bride’s place. One day, a 
man resolutely refused to let bis wife enter her maidea name, declaring 
that it would be ao imposition, as she was Sarah Jennings no longer! 
and it was long before he could be brought to understaad the sease of 
the proceeding. 

Very gay toilets occasionally make these weddings remarkable. 
White kid gloves being considered essential, but withal expensive pur- 
chases for one day’s wear oaly, are hired, aud literally passed from band 
to band, as the clergyman learned from one of the wearers. Remoustra- 
ting with the man oa such extravagance, when eveo his marriage ex- 
peuses were being paid by the family, he replied, naively, “ We dida’t 
buy ’em, sir ; we hired ’um, aud you've a seen ’em a many times before.”’ 
Sometimes the whole dress is hired, and the poor seamstress flauots in 
the old white satin and dirty veil of the West Ead, or rather, of the sold- 
off wardrobe of some miaor theatre. There is something painful, as well 
as ludicrous, ia such an apparition. 

How touching ia their simple enjoyments are many of these people! 
Once, a8 my busband was siguiog the parish-register in this very church, 
the bridegroom—hbis honest face glowing with the exertion of achieving 
@ signat whispered, with fidential delight: “ We're agoing to 
have sausages for dinner to-day, sir !”’ 

Sometimes a labouriog-man will leave his toil, and a washerwoman her 
soap-suds, for the brief period only of pronouncing their nuptial vows, 
their hands bearing the immediate traces of rude toil when pledged to 
each other at the altar. These are generally industrious folks, who have 
no time for idle amusement, and do not make holiday even of their mar- 
riage mornivg. In these cies the wooing bas probably been longer, and 
the chances of domestic happivess are generally greater. 

Certainly, if the world of the West Ead require aad deserve the lash 
of a Thackeray on the subject of venal and calculating marriages, the 
Eastern denizeos of the great city require some guidance and instruction 
on the reverse fault of improvident, rash, and burried ones, and the great 
social see-saw is altogeiber pretty fairly balaaced. 


—{—> 


MORE WELLINGTONIANA. 








written by the unidentified lady, who declared that her house would ao- 
cept nothing less than unqualified restitution, while, as to the Govern- 
mental appeal for suppor}, she would iavariably “ act in such a manner 
as circumstances may require for the benefit of the empire.” It is, per- 
baps, a pity that the name of the woman who held sach high langa 
is concealed. At all events, Sir Arthar Wellesley was no sooner Chief 
Secretary for Ireland than be was up to the neck infthe morass of peti- 
tions for personal favour. He had to promise one gentleman a legal 
office ; he had to qualify the promise of a peerage ; he bad to hint at the 
appoiotment of new Privy Councillors; he had to talk ambiguously 
about pensions aud staff copeintments, for the general election was at 
hand, and what was a Chief Secretary in that epoch, if not a Goverament 
middleman, weighing ioflueace in the balance of salary? But the future 
conqueror of Waterloo looked grimly across the Channel while he thas 
ged the political busi of his patrons, There was a strange fleet 
seen off the Irish coast in April, 1807, and he was much disquieted to 
know whether it meant an accumalation of homeward-bound West India- 
men or a hostile demonstration, for in those days serious men thought of 
the French landing at Bantry Bay. But this alarm did not interrupt the 
campaiga on behalf of the Portland Cabinet, which stood in need of @ 
parliamentary majority. In days of Reform agitation, it may be instrac- 
tive to note what a general election was in the olden time, before the 
green mound of Saram and the mouldering riches of Gatton had been 
disfranchised. What could be more flagrant thaa this letter, addressed 
to the Right Hon. Charles Long !— 


“ Pennefather has promised us the refusal of Cashell; bat be has not 
stated his terms. We sbali have Athlone, I believe; but we have not 
yet seen Justice Day. Wyane has arranged for Sligo with Ceaning ; I 
don’t know whether it is the Secretary of State or not. Lord Portarlington 
is in Eagland, and the agent who settled for that borough apoa the last 
general electioa was Mr. Parnell. We have no choice with bim, and it 
would be best to arrange the matter with Lord Portarlington. I heard 
here that he had sold the retura for six years at the last election, aad if 
that should be true, of course we shall not get it now. I have written 
to Roden, aud bave desired Henry to settle with Eaniskillen. The for- 
mer is in Scotland, the latter in London. I have desired Lord H. to 
send to Lord Charleville aboat Carlow. Tell Heory to make acquaint- 
ed with the price of the day.” 

We have hear only a prelade. The historical stacement is to come. “I 
have written to Henry about a seat for myself. Ofcourse I should not 
wish to pay much money for one ;”’ but he was then absorbed in bis at- 
tentions to the general returns. ‘“ A man has offered me a seat for Wall- 
ingford,” be wrote in April, 1807, “ let me kaow who shall be returned 
for it. * * Names for the following boroughs,—Cashell, Tralee, Sonis- 
killen ; Athlone, possibly.”” And, in the same despatoh, “Teli Lord 
Palmerston to give me his interest fur Sligo, and desire his t, Hen- 
ry Stewart, to do as order him.” This is a calm and lacid 
of political manners in the pre-Reform era ; but it was Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s function to gratify wishes, or, at any rate, to excite hopes. What 
= a. more nae or less compromising than his method of deal- 

og with —-— 

“If I should see —— while I shall remain in Ireland, I will tell him 
how aoxious Government are to forward hie wishes, I imagine a peer- 
age is out of the question ; but I am endeavouring to form a party ic 
his favour in the county of ——.” 

—— plays a conspicuous part. From this date nearly the entire Cor- 
respondence is absorbed by auswers to d ds for colonelcies, bishop- 
ricks, canonical stalls, envoyed commissions, clorkships, and other plams 
to be picked from the Portland pudding Still, the salieat point brought 
out is the admitted venality and dependence of parliamentary borow 
Take the following, addressed to the Hon. Henry Wellesley :— 

“T have seen Roden this day about bis borough. It is engaged for 
one more session to Lord Siair, under an old sale for years, aud be must 
return Lord Stair’s friend, unless Lord Stair should consent to sell his 
interest in the borough for the session which remains, upon which enb- 
ject he bas written to him. * * Portarliogton was sold at the late gen- 
eral election for a term of years, as I understand, so that we have the re- 
taras of Tralee, Caskell aud Eauiskillea, as I informed you in a former 
letter.” 


It is interesting, at this distance of time, to mark how Wellington was 
engaged simultaneously in purchasing the boroughs and planning defen- 
ces for the coasts of Ireland ; he feared at once the Opposition aad 
aparte, aad, in the year 1807, recommended, as a necessity for all time, the 
establishment of a great naval station at Bantry Bay. Here is @ fact 
worth remembering ; bat the opinion collaterally expressed appears, in 
our times, somewhat startling :— 

“lay it down as decided that Ireland, in a view to military opera- 
tions, mast be considered as an enemy’s country, and view of our ai- 
taation will poiot out what we ought to have for our security.” 

The whole of the memorandum on the defences of Ireland is masterly 
end luminous ; but Wellesley could not absorb bimself in patriotic dia- 
grams; he was compelled to watch the elections. “I have thought it 
advisable to encourage Mr. Croker to persevere at Downpatrick. He 
has promised allegiance, and all that he required was a sum of from 
£1,500 to £2,000, to carry on the contest, and I have, by the Dake’s ad- 
vice, promised to supply it.” There was one volunteer sharpshooter 
enlisted. So runs the tale for weeks together. It is an entanglement 
of county and borough intrigue, blended with refusals of preposterous 
applications and epigrammatic rebukes to inordinate suitors. Women 
stand forward at every step, pressing the views of their happy clients 
upon the Chief Secretary, whose urbanity in reply occasionally takes 
the form of satire. Thus to Lady Jane 8, 1807 :— . 


“ T bad the honour of receiving your Ladyship’s letter of the first in- 
stant, and I bave to assure you that it would give me great satisfaction to 
be in any degree instrumental in forwarding your Ladyship’s views. Bus 
the means which the Goverament of this country possesses of making 

rovisioa for a person pl ew Ladyship’s family, rank and situation in 
ife, are very limited ; the demands and claims upon those means 80 
very extensive, that I shoald not act fairly by your Ladyship if I were 
to hold out to you any hope that this Government could be enabled to 
make the provision for you to which you have a claim.” 

We trace in this Civil Correspondence, dated from Dublin, exactly the 
same inventive and combining spirit, the same exhaustless sagacity, the 
same bard, shrewd, penetrating, and even callous intellect which marks 
the Wellington Correspondence indited uuder the shadow of Indian for- 
tresses or in the sunlight of victorious fields ia Spain, and, as al- 
ready noted, ia his “ to corresp ts” Wellesley is not seldom 
ironical. For to his sister :-— 

“ [ have received your letter ting the ap t of Mr. Mar- 
shall to command a Dablin packet. Tuere is no vacaucy in a packet, 
and I cannot pretend to make an engagement to dispose in any es 
lar manoer of @ vacancy which may occur. If a vacancy should occur, 
I think it may be expected that the Dake of Richmcnd or I, who have 
been all over the world, have naval friends of merit, but not rich, to 
whom we may be desirous of giving such a provision.” 

In reference to the electioneering bistory of the period, we select ove 
more of the Wellington memorabilia :— 

“ I propose te vacate my seat for Tralee this ay. and to move for a 
new writ for that borough ; and I request you to desire Mr. Justice Day 
to have Evan Foulkes, Esq., of vo , London, returned for that 
borough. I request you also to desire Mr. Justice Day, Mr. Handcock aad 
Mr. Pennefather to draw upon Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross, London, 
for £5,000 British oash, at tea days’ sight. This is as good as cash, but 


























(From the London Athenaum’s review of the “ Civil Correspond and 
Memoranda ” of the Duke of Wellington, we extract the following paragraphs.) 

The earlier labours of Sir Artbur Wellesley, as we have suggested, 
were those of an electioneering ageut. His very first letter, dated from 
London in March, 1807, was an attempt to wheedle from the Opposition 
the vote of Maurice Fitzgerald, Kaight of Kerry, whose return for county 

erry be afterwards strenuously opposed. Immediately following we 
bave a communication addressed to a lady, name not stated, indicating 
tbe terms upon which the Duke of Portland was eager to purchase Irish 
influence. Certain Prussian ebips vad been captured, and condemned for 
sale by the Treasury Lords. It was necessary that an agent should be 
employed,--an opportunity, of course, for patronage. Therefore, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, upono the eve of an election, wrote to“ My Dear Ma- 
dam” to say how obliged he should be if she would name person to 
be recommended for the of 





“ Bat my good maa, mast be wido wer! 
lisvo yen ever been you y aes panes oo wer 


it will be 7 convenient to us here if you can delay to give them these 
directi ver, my dear Sir, yours most siacerely, 


Artuun WELLESLEY. 

Evan Foulkes, Esq.,0f Southampton Street, London, to be the member for 
Tralee.” 

Aad, to show how the Chief Secretary was pestered, his note to a re- 
veread playwright, Mr. Isaac Ashe :— 

“ T have received and perused your play. I willsend and recommend 
it to the manager of the play bouse, but you must be aware that no re- 
commendation cf that sort can ensure it success.” 

In a more serious and delibzrate mood, Wellington explains the 
ae Se eee to large and rapid reforms for Ireland. The 

ocament is of historical im; ce as contributing to the b y 
ofa maa, aod as throwing light upon the motives which inflaenced 
Sogilsh stalcemen during the earlier period of that agitation which cal- 
minated in the emancipation of the Roman Catholics their civil aod 
political disabilitice. 

“The misfortave of Ireland is, that 





, 


THe Alvion. 


What was it that so fascinated the young student, as he stood by the | beasts of burden, the economical farmers use them as such uctil quite 
river shore? Not the Pons Asinorum. What book so delighted bim, and | uperannated and past their labour, ant when that consummation ar- 
blinded him to all the rest of the world, so that he did not cure to see the | Fives, they convert them into beef. As to the , they are reared 
apple woman with her fruit, or (more tempting still to the sons of Eve) | chiefly for their wool, and when shora, are turned adrift, poor things, to 
the pretty girls with their apple cheeks, who laughed and prattled round | stand in stony, grase-denuded fields, until the batcher’s kuife releases 
the fountain? What was the book? Do you suppose it was Livy, or them from the pains of a lingering death by inanition, and sends them in 
the Greek grammar? No; it was a Novel that you were reading, you | the form of isch to inflict dyspetic horrors on the good folks of 
lazy, not very clean, good for-nothing, sensible boy! It was D’Artagnan | Hobenbraten. This, however, applies only to the Engl residenta, 
locking up General Monk in a box, or almost succeeding iu keeping who, accustomed to the tender, succulent, and wholesome mutton of 
Charles the First’e head on. It was the prisoner of the ChAteau d’If the British Isles, will scarcely condescend to apply that name to the 
cutting himself out of the sack fifty feet under water (I mention the dreadfal stuff which is all they can get in its place in Southern Ger- 
novels [ like best myself—novels without love or talking, or any of that | ony. As to the natives, they seem to have a forty-ostrich-power of as- 
sort of nonsense, but containing plenty of fighting, escaping. nage and similation and digestion. In the cherry season, when the finest kinds of 
rescuing)—cutting himself out of the sack, aod swimming to the Island | fruit cost at Hohenbraten only a penny a pound, the consumption by all 
of Montecristo. O Damas! O thou brave, kind, gallant old Alexandre! | classes is, of course, enormous, and I often wondered what became of the 
I hereby offer thee homage, and give thee thanks for many pleasant hours. stones, scarcely a stray one being visible oa the otherwise littered pave- 
I have read thee (being sick in bed) for thirteen hours of a happy day, | ment. It was as puzzling a problem as that which has often been pro- 
and had the ladies of the house fighting for the volames. Be assured that pounded, and never, so far as I know, satisfactorily solved, “ What be- 
the lazy boy was reading Dumas (or | will go #0 far as to let the reader | comes of all the lost pins?” However, touching the cherry-stones, I as- 
here pronounce the eulogiam, or insert the name of hie favourite au- | certained that the Germans invariably swallow them, as they also do 
thor) ; and as for the anger, or it may be, the reverberations of his gooseberry-skins, and the seeds and skins of grapes. As to paring an 
schoolmaster, or the remonstrances of his father, or the tender pleadings | apple or a pear, the Vaterland would no more think of doing it than of 
of his mother that he shoald not let the supper grow cold—I don’t | using a sugar-tongs or salt-spoon. If in any geological revolution of the 
believe the seapegrace cared one fig. No! Figs are sweet, but fictions | globe, the South Germans should ever in the remore future obtain a sea- 
are sweeter. | coast, and with it the best things connected with the ocean—namely, 

Have you ever seen a score of white-bearded, white-robed warriors, or | oysters, cockles, crabs, and lobstere—I am quite convinced they wou 
grave seulors of the city, seated at the gate of Jaffa or Beyrout, and | swallow not only the crustacea, but their shells too. 
listening to the story-teller reciting his marvels out of Aniar or the Ara-| _ “* Why does not the gniidige Frau order sauer kraut for dinuer?” said my 
bian Nights? I was once present when a young gentleman at table pat | Kiéchin one day. 
a tart away from him, and said to bis neighbour, the Younger Son (with, “ Ob,” I replied, “ we English don’t like it.” 
rather a fatuous air), “I never eat sweets.” | * But,” was the rejoinder, “ it is so delicious, so delicate.” 

* Not eat sweets! and do you know why ?” says T. | This old cook, by way, isa character. She came to me with a stro 
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difficulty. I am convinced that 4!! suddeo and barried reforms fail, and 
I think I could prove, by adverting to the history of the last twenty 
years in this country, that they have invariably ended by making matters 
worse than they were. This is, however, no reasoa for not making a be- 
ginning to reform abases, and I hope that we bave not only made a be- 
ginning in that good work, but some effectual progress in every depart- 
ment of the State. I wish that I could agree in opinion with Lord Redes- 
dale, and could think that the law was better obeyed in Ireland than it 
was before the Union and the Rebellion. I long for the period when I 
shall be able to say that any one law is carried into execution strictly 
and is obeyed in Ireland ; and when I shall witness that period, I shall 
believe that we can carry into execation in Ireland the system of the 
British Constitution as it ought to be carried into execution without the 
aid of general officers and bay onets.”” 

The following are rather exemplicatious of Wellington bimself thao of 
Ireland, general history, or the vicissitudes of the British aasborities. 
He is, in accordance with a strongly developed babit, laughiog at Irish- 
men :— 

“ Don’t press Denis Browne to come over. In fact I see no necessity 
for bringing bver any of them ; but the geatlemen on this side of the 
water consider @ strong majority in the House to be of the utmost and 

at importance ; and I know that it will end in the want of the 
services of the Irish members at the close of the session, when no power 
on earth will be able to detain themin Londoa.” 

He is pressed to nominate a sheriff for the county of Donegal :— 

“ Take the person as sheriff of the county of Donegal who stands first 
upon the returo, provided be be not the oue recommended by either of 
the parties.” 

He wants to pat off the inconvenient Mr. Isaac Ashe, the playwright 
heretofore alluded to :— 

“T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
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Srd instant, and I can assure you that it is a leading principle of the 
Duke of Richmond’s government to render justice to the fair claims of 
every one as far as the means within his Grace’s power will enable him 
to do so.” 

Could anything be more evasively polite? Some Mr. Smith writes a 
tremendous document ; acewer :— 

“ Mr. Smith’s letter does not much signify.” 

He ks obli to forward a re dation for 
meat of a rebel :— 

“T return Baron Smith’s papers, and, very much against my inclina- 
tion, I request you to recommend the Lord Lieutenant to give Collins a 

on condition of transportatioa for life, It is uanecessary, and 
ndeed I have not now time, to enter into a discussion on the question ; 
bat I am almost certain that the proper thing to do would be to execute 
Collins, and the next would be to give him a free pardon.” 

In the course of one letter, otherwise tedious, Wellington affirms that 
law may answer 7 well for ordinary persons, but that soldiers, must 
have justice. All this adds to the g Wellingtoni 

Memoranda,” edited by the 
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The volume of “ Civil Correspondence and 
present Dake, abounds in materials at once valuable and interesting. It 
contains only the record of two years of official life, cat short by the 
expedition to Portagal ; bat it reflects, neverthless, an important light 
upon the history of the Portland Administration, and is among the most 
singular of the collections published in illustration of the Duke's charac- 
ter acd policy as a public man, Subsequent volumes will be occupied 
by Despatches connected with the expediti to Copenhagen ia P 
and to Portugal in 1808, with details of ay enterprises of Spanish 
America, and events relating to the Peninsular War and the swift, bril- 
liant, incomparable Campaign of 1815. 


. a 


ON A LAZY IDLE BOY. 


I bad occasion to pars a week in the autumn in the little old town of 
Coire or Char, in the Grisons, where lies buried that very ancient British 
king, saint, and martyr, Lucius,” who founded the Charch of St. Peter, 
which stands opposite the house No. 65, Cornhill. Few people note the 
church now-a-days, and fewer ever heard of the ealnt. In the Cathedral 
at Ubur, bis statue appears surrounded by other sainted persons of bis 
family. With tight red breeches, a Roman habit, a curly brown beard, 
and « peat little gilt crown and sceptre, he stands, a very comely and 

1 image : and, from what I may call bis peculiar position with re- 

to No. 65, Cornhill, I beheld this figure of St. Lacius with more in- 

terest than I should have bestowed upon personages who, hierarchically, 
are, I daresay, bis superiors. 

The pretty little city stands, so to speak, at the end of the world—of 
the world of to-day, the world of rapid motion, and rushing railways, 
and the and i of men. From the northern gate, the 
iron road stretches away to Zurich, to Basel, to Paris, to home. From 
the old southero barriers, before which a little river ruehes, and around 
hich stretch the crumbliog battlements of the ancient town, the road 
the slow diligence or lagging vetturino by the shallow Rhine, 

the awful soece of the Via Mala, and presently over the Splu- 

shores of Como. 

seldom seen a place more quaint, pretty, calm, aod pastoral, 
remote little Chur. What need bave the inhabitants for walls 
except to build eummer-bouses, to trail vines, and hang 
t No enemies approach the great mouldering gates : ouly 
ven, the cows come ane them, the vil maidens 
y round the fountains, babble like the ever-voluble 
that flows under the old walla. The schoolboys, with book and 
, im smart uniforms, march up to the gymoasium, and return 
at their stated time. There is one coffee-hodse in the town, and 
see one old gentleman goes to it. There are shops with no customers 
seemingly, the lazy tradesmen look out of their little windows at 
the single stranger sauntering by. There is a stall with baskets of queer 
k and “peice, and a pretty brisk tradejwith half a dozen 
urchins ing round. But, bey this, there is scarce any talk or 
movement in the street. There’s nobody at the book-shop. “If you 
will have the goodness to come again in an hour,” says the banker, with 
~ moathful = dinner at one Pag “ you can bave the money.” 
nobody at hotel, save good landlady, the kind waiters, the 
cook who ministers to you. Nobod: is in the Protestant 
! strange sight, the two confessions are here at peace !)— 
nobody in the Catholic church : until the sacristan, from bis snug abode 
in the cathedral close, espies the traveller eyeing the monsters and pil- 
lars before the old shark-toothed arch of his cathedral, and comes out 
(with a view to remuneration possibly) and opens the gate, and shows 
you the venerable churod, and the queer old relics in the sacristy, and 
the aucient vestments (a black velvet cope, amongst other robes, as 
fresh as yesterday, and preseated by that notorious “ pervert,” Henry of 
,) and the statue of St. Lucius, who built St. Peter’s 

opposite No, 65, Cornbiil. 
a uiet, kiod, —_ cee, potty old town! Has it been 

hundreds of years, and is the brisk youn 

Sidereal Realms in bis screaming car drawn by his soorting 
t ing to waken it? Time was when there must have 
commerce here. Those vast, venerable walls 

t cows, but men-at-arms led by fierce 
gates, and robbed the traders as they passed 

their their pack-horses, and their wains, 
even the clergy of the different denominations 

° a ven or eight, or a dozen, or fifteen hundred years 
"t the register, over the way, up to that remote period. 

daresay it was burnt in the fire of London)—a dosen hundred years ago, 
when there was some life in the town, St. Lucius wag stoned bere on ac- 
count of theological nces, founding our church in Cornbill. 

There was a sweet pretty river walk we used to take in the evening, 
and mark the tains round glooming with a deeper purple; the 
shades up the golden walls ; the river brawling, the cattle call- 
ing, the and chatterboxes round the fountains babbling and baw!- 
ing ; and several times in the course of our sober walks, we overtook a 
lazy slouching boy, or hobbledehoy, with a rusty coat, and trowsers pot 
too long, and big feet trailing lazily one after the other, and | lazy 
hands dawdliog from out the tight sleeves, and in the lazy hands a little 
book, which my lad held up to his face, and which I daresay so charmed 
and ravished him, that he was blind to the beautiful sights around him ; 
unmindful, I would venture to lay any wager, of the lessons he bad to 
learn for to-morrow ; forgetfal of mother waitin supper, and father pre- 
paring a scolding ;—absorbed utteriy and entirely in his book. 
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* Stow quotes the inscription, still extant, “ from the table fast chained in 
Peter’s Church, Cornhill ;” and says“ he was 
London, and after some chronicle bari a 
jiclers! when Alban Butler, 
Maurray’s Handbook, and the Sacristan at 
and I saw his tomb wish my own eyes! 


“ Because | am past that kind of thing,” rays the young gentleman. 


winces a little). “ All people who have natural, bealthy sppetites, love 
sweets ; all children, all women, all Eastern people, whose tastes are not 
corrupted by gluttony and strong driok.” And a 'plateful of raspberries 
and cream disappeared before the philosopher. 

You take the allegory? Novels are sweets, All people with healthy 
literary appetites love them—almost all women ;—a vast number of 
clever, hard headed men. Why, one of the most learned physicians in 
England said to me only yesterday, “ I have jast read So and-So for the 
second time” (naming one of Jones’s exquisite fictions). Judges, bishops, 

havcellors, mathematicians are notorious novel readers; as well 
as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers, Who 
bas not read about Eldon, and bow he cried over novels every night 
when he was not at whist? 

As for that lazy naughty boy at Chur, I doubt whether he will like 
novels when he is thirty years of age. He is tuking too great a glut of 
them now. He is eating jelly until he will be sick. He will know most 
plots by the time he is twenty, so that Ae will never be surprised when 
the Stranger turns out to be the rightful earl,—when the old waterman, 
throwing off his beggarly gabardine, shows his stars and the collars of 
his various orders, aod clasping Antonia to his boeom, proves himself to 
be the prince, her long-lost father. He will recognise the novelists’ 
same characters, though they appear in red-heeled pumps and ailes-de- 
pigeon, or the garb of the nineteenth century. He will get w of 
sweets, as boys of private schools grow (or used to grow, for I have done 
growing some little time myself, and the practice may have ended too) 
—as private school-boys used to grow tired of the pudding before their 
mutton at dinner. 

And pray what is the moral of this apologue? The moral I take to 
be this: the appetite for novels extending to the end of the world ;— 
far away in the frosen deep, the sailors reading them to one another 
during the endless night ;—far away under the Syrian stars, the solemn 
sheikhs and elders hearkening to the poet as he recites his tales ;—far 
away in the Indian camps, w the soldiers listen to ——’s tales, or 
——’s, afier the hot day’s march ;—far away in little Chur yonder, 
where the lazy boy pores over the fond volume, and drinks it in with all 
his eyes ;—the demand being what we know it is, the merchant must 
supply it, as he will supply saddles aud pale ale for Bombay or Calcutta. 

But as surely as the t drinks too much pale ale, it will di 
with him ; and so surely, dear youth, will too much novels cloy on 
I wonder, do novel writers themselves read many novels? If you go into 
Ganter’s, you don’t see those charming young ladies (to whom I present 
my most respectful compliments) eating tarts and ices, but at the 
evening-tide they have good plain wholesome tea and bread-and-butter. 
Can anybody tell me does the author of the Tule of two Cities read novels? 
does the author of the Tower of London devour romances? does the dash- 
ing Harry Lorrequer delight in Plain or Ringles or S; "s ing Tour ? 
Does the veteran, from whose flowio o we had the books which de- 
lighted our young days, Darniey, icheliew, and Delorme, relish the 
works of Alexandre the Great, and thrill over the Musquetcere ? 
Does the accomplished anther of the Cuxtone read the other tales in Black- 
wood ¥ (Por exhm le, that (ee last August, and which 
for my part, though I read it in the public 
Hotel at Folkestone, I protest frightened me so that I scarce dared look 
over my shoulder.) Does Uncle admire Adam Bede ; and does the 
author of the Vicar of Wrexhill laugh over the Warden and the Three Clerks ? 
Dear youth of ingenaous countenance and ingenuous pador! I make no 
doubt that the eminent parties above named all e of novels in mo- 
deration—eat jellies—bat mainly nourish themselves upon wholesome 
roast and boiled. 

Here, dear youth aforesaid! our Cornhili Magazine owners strive to 
provide thee with facts as well as fiction ; and though it does not become 
thera to of their Ordinary, at least they invite thee to a table 
where thou shalt sit ia good company. The story of the Fox was writ- 
ten by one of the gallant seamen who sought for poor Franklin under 
the awful Arctic Night: that account of China is told by the man of all 
the empire most likely to know of what he speaks: those regard- 
ing Volunteers come from an honoured hand that has borne sword in 
& hundred famous fields, and pointed the British guns in the greatest 
siege in the world. 

ball we point out others? We are fellow-travellers, and shall make 
acquaintance as the voroge proceeds. In the Atlantic steamers, on the 
first day out (and on bigh and holidays subsequently), the jellies set 
down on table are richly ornamented ; mediogue in fonte leporum rise the 
American and Britieh nobly emblezoned in tin. As the passengers 
remark this pleasing phenomenon, the Captain no doubt im es the 
occasion by expressing a hope, to his right and left, that the of Mr. 
Bull and bis Dee ad Brother may always float side by side in friendly 
emulation, Novels having been previously compared to jellies—here are 
two (one perhaps nofentirely saccharine, and flavoured with an amari 
aliguid very distasteful to some palates)—two novels under two the 
one that ancient ensign which has hung before the well-kaown booth of 
Vandy Fair ; tbe other that fresh and handsome standard which bas latel 
been hoisted on Barchester Towers. Pray, eir, or madam, to which di 
will you be helped ? 

So bave I seen my friends Captain Lang and Captain Comstock press 
their guests to partake of the fare on that memorable “First day out,” 
when there is no man, I think, who sits down but asks a blessing on bis 
voyage, and the good ship dips over the bar, and bounds away into the 





reading-room at the Pavilion 


, | blue water.— Mucmillan’s 
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GERMAN GASTRONOMY. 

The middle classes in Eogland were, some time , making a great 
fuss about the hardship of simple cookery, the aisiertone of Cine en 
demoed to eat perennial roast beef, and sempiternal boiled chickens. 
just wish the malcontents were set down with their families in a town 
Southern Germany, and consi to the tender, or rather the tou 
mercies of a Kéchin of the Vaterland. To say that the German meat 
bad, and the cooking simply abominable, is greatly to understate 
case. Qa our first arrival at Hohenbrateo, we had our meals ata 
rate café, and then the worst we had to contend with was a somewhat 





py a md of = ~~ anes ome) ourath Souie of Ger- 
: “ Every not soar » and e dish 
that is not greasy is sour.” J think we found the dishes at the ale 
a4 generally to sun fo attributes. 
at, especially where there is a family to be one cannot be 
= Aryeh efron i ts son re 
vi ot in the bed asa“ vrave 
solid maiden, that all cooking, ironing, and household business good 
oon do,” we resulved to have our dinuer 
party expressed 
found, was a hook on which 
stoutest shoes, and mutton 
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| recommendation from the Graf von Blank, in whose house she had lived 
“ Because you are a glutton anda sot!”’ cries the elder (and Javevis | = five years, and who ranks among the highest aristocracy of the king- 

| dom. 


I felt rather afraid of introducing such a functionary into my 
quiet uopretending household ; but as the wages she asked were very 
moderate—not quite £5 British per annum—and as she undertook to do 
<a literally to become a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, I 
thought there would be no barm in giving her atrial. The first mornio 
she made her début with the preparation of breakfast, she was not intend. 
ing to lay a cloth at all ; and when I su: her doing so, as a usaal 
preliminary to the morning meal, she complied, but with great astonish- 
ment. Leaving the room, ehe presently reappeared with three cups 
standing on plates—no saucers—one knife, and one spoon, which she re- 
garded as a full and sufficient provision for four persons. Similar table- 
arrangements actually prevail amongst even those of the higher classes 
of the South Germans ; eee ee ee ee or any amount of 
children, eating off one plate, and drinkin one cup. aes 
prejudice in favour of each individual ha bis own proper uten- 
sil is regarded as merely an evidence of British e and selfishness. 
However, the cloth was at length laid, and the difficult attainment of 
really boiling water achieved ; that precious fluid making its appearance 
in a fat clumsy kettle with an apoplectic t, which resignedly took 
up ite position on the ‘op of a little round black stand, serving as a 
haven of refuge for a tiny epirit-lamp. With the aid of the pure deli- 
cious bread which is nowhere better than in Hohenbraten, sweet fresh 
butter, and excellent tea from Frankfort, breakfast was really a satiafac- 
tory meal, not to mention that it was accompanied by a plate of such 
sliced sausage as can never be had out of the Vaterland, where truly, one 
would imagine, these fat round triumphs of gastromony, varying io size 
from the diameter of a cigar to that of a cannon-ball, are indigenous to 
the soil, or that, as an old gardener at Killarney said of the arbutus trees, 
“ they wor planted promiscus, and grows spontiaus,” 

The morning-meal being ended at the primitive hour of balf-past 
seven, the real tug of war begun—“ the dinner-ordinary cares of life,” 
as poor Mrs. Hemans called them. Dinner at Hobenbraten is literally 

(mid-day eating), for that important epoch of the day occurs 
for every oae between the hours of twelve and two. Dining at any later 
time is regarded as quite a dissipated and ultra-fashionable a 
All the public places and with many of the shops, are 
Gainer Gunn 600 Uanee : and, in short, appetite or no appetite, you soon 
come to feel that when in Hobenbraten, you must do as Hobenbraten 
does. People talk metaphorically of oiling or og the wheels of 
life, in order to make them revolve ly ; | am sure, if a similar 
process could have made prandial things pleasant, for us it was by no 
means wanting. “Spare the grease-pot, and spoil the dinner,” is the 
fundamental maxim of a German cook. Hannibal is eaid to bave soft 
ened real rocks with real vinegar. Rocks I can believe in; but 
if we were told that he had by a similar process subdued Hohenbra- 
ten beef to melting tenderness, I should take leave to doubt the asser- 
tion. His gigantic cruet—and it must bave been a huge,one—would, Pl 
be bound to say, have utterly failed to produce any impression on the 
mass Of tough fibre called, by Hohenbraten courtesy, beef. But to re 
turo from Carthage to a German kitchen, from Hannibal to Regina Voll- 
mer. I had had such woeful dyspeptic ex of my former cooks’ 
dinners, that I thought, with the new artiste, I would try a tentative 
couree of tactics. 

“ What have you been most in the habit of cooking?” I inquired. 

“IT don’t know what the goudige Frau like to eat,” was the evasive 





reply. 

e Well,” I said, “ just tell me what sort of dinners you were ia the 
habit of sending up to the graf and bis family.” 

“ Ob, they lived well, very well indeed ; cet, there was always Suppe 
and 7 i ’ aad Gemiise.” 


, with 

Now, I knew well enough the meaning of these delicious viands. For 
@ family of six or eight, a pound or eo of tough coarse beef is well boiled 
in an ocean of water, which, with the addi of a little farinaceous 
matter or chopped fennel, forms the Suppe. The scrap of beef, then, 
with—as an Irish cook would say—* the soul and body boiled out of it,” 
is served up with radishes, tongue-grass, bite of gristle chopped fine, 
white of egg, mustard, and currant jam; all which delicate condiments 
I bave seen consumed to the last bit, although the whole formed a plat 
which no British cat, who had a proper sense of feline dignity, would 
touch with her whieker. 

“ Well,” I said, “and what else ?”’ 

“ Generally, a plate of Wurst [sausage]] ; sometimes, but not often, a 
small bit of Braten (roast meat], and an Aufauf [a sort of thick coarse 

And so ended the dinner of a ubraten nobleman. 

I tried to superinduce some improvements on the aristocratic bill of 
fare, but, 1am bound to acknowledge, with very indifferent success. 
took care that on our table there should be no stint of Braten, such as it 
was ; aod I succeeded in obtaining some excellent mealy potatoes. But 
to my surprise, my Regina, queenly in her scorn of Britis cookery, was 
very ill pleased. 

ad potatoes,” she said, “no Christian could eat; they should be 
allo to grow cold, and then sliced in plenty of oil and vinegar, when 
they would be delicious. For this purpose,” she added, “ wet potatoes 
are much better than mealy ones, for they require less oil.” 

In short, I had to make a eompromise ; to allow my Kitchin to feed 
afier her own fasbion, and to try to indace her in return to aid and abet 
me in my fantastic cookery. I remember civilly requesting one of her 

® to boil some carrots and turnips simply in water, instead of 
stewing them in grease. “No,” she replied, very decidedly ; “ she had 
always been accustomed to covk for Christians, not for cows and borses ; 
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ha lately that I e two hams from Herr Aichele, and 
Bt... bin to lee me know w a they were ready ; 80 one morning I 
received, written in pencil on a tiny discoloured scrap of paper, the fol- 
lowing missive : “ i got two werre nixe Leg of Pork for you kome daun 
this ciuraen if yo leesse.—L. ArcHEeLE.” Soon afterwards came a se- 
cond epistle, which t copy verbatim : “ Miss my Chaps hongs theme 
Legs in the yard and the Rate kame on it, the dit bong theme to low, 
the are quite sboilet, i most presendle two another one —L. AICHELE. 
SoI await in anxious nerf and gastronomical expectation a third 
nm ne 5 ; 
bry oeurtte ie icacy amongst the South Germans is a Zwiebel Kuchen, 
which, in virtue of my Irish birth, I may be perhaps permitted to describe 
as a frait-tart made of boiled onions! A coarse, greasy, odorous dainty 
it is, and therefore bighly relished by the gross-feeding Schwabs. How 
is it, in the name of Parnassus, that poetry contrives to flourish amongst 
them ? Their dreadful habit of promiscuous expectoration, in which “ I 
expect they flog America,” would. one might sappose, be sufficient to 
send not only he Graces bat the Muses flying from the land. Yet, not 
to speak of modern and living examples, Schiller was a Schwab, as in- 
deed I bave good reason to know : for, during the last month, he and all 
his belongings, both mundane and ethereal, were dinned into our ears, 
and paraded before our eyes, until the very name of Schiller became a 
word of fear. Even the palate was appealed to, cookery made subservi- 
ent to poetry. Schiller wine, Schiller soup, Schiller bread, and Schiller 
sausages were consumed ; Schiller tobacco was smoked out of Sobiller 
pipes ; Schiller garments of all kinds were worn ; and even the chimney- 
sweeps carried a Scbiller ladder, and swept your stove flues with a Schil- 
ler brush. In fact I came at length to the conclusion, that every line the 
reat master had written clearly resolved itself into a “ Song of the 
1)’—a sort of German Great Tom or Big Bem, dianing our luckless 
British ears until they well-nigh cracked. The South Germans have a 
characteristic saying when they want to express intense likiog for any- 
thing. no matter whether it be an object of sense or of soul—“ O das ist 
mir Warst!”’ (Oh, it is sausage to me,) Someti the application is 
sufficiently absurd, as when an enthusiastic young Schwab was asked 
lately : “* Do you love Schiller’s poetry ?” “ O freilich,” was the ener- 
getic answer, “ it is sausage to me!” 


—=— 


SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 

When “ Waverley” first appeared, with its suppl mentary title of 
“Sixty Years Since,” the sensation created even by the unparalleled in- 
terest of the tale was hardly greater than that excited by the incredible 
contrast of times and circumstances displayed in the narrative. Was it 
possible that threescore years, less than the ordi span of man’s life, 
could bave witnessed such revolutions in the affairs of a single State? 
Was it possible that living men might bave seen one half of this 
island arrayed in arms against the other half—North Britain descending 
upon South Britain, and an expedition of tai in strange garb 
actually directed C- the Sovereign of the realm? The answer to 
these queries was, that euch things did really happen, and bappen, too, in 
very much the fashion represented in the tale. What is more, we can 
draw a contrast almost as extraordinary at this very moment, and, in- 
deed, the retrospect is irresistibly sug by an event which our co- 
lamns of Friday recorded. The Earl of Camperdown who has just 
breathed bis last, though not the actual Duncan of naval victory, was 
the son of that very hero, and was twelve years old when the famous bat- 
tle was fought. We all know something of its particulars. Most of us 
recollect the stories of the enagement—how the British Admiral daring 
a mutiny in the fleet, had held the blockade of the Texel against fifteen 
men-of war with the only two chips that remained with him ; bow he had 
put back to Yarmouth Roads, when, on hearing that the Dutch were 
gone to sea at last, he returned so rapidly as to catch them before they 
were_out of sight of land ; how his only care was to get between them 
and tbe shore, so that they could not avoid fighting ; how the two flag- 
ships then fought for three hours within pistol-shot of each other, until 
the Dutch Admiral was the only unwounded man on his own quarter- 
deck ; and how in the evening Dancan and De Winter eat down to whist 
together, and the latter remarked, when he lost the geme, that it was 
hard to be beaten twice in one day. All this we can remember, but what 

difference between those times and the 
present. What would be thought now if the 7imes were to announce 
that the Bank of Eogland had no more money, that it was making pay- 
ment in to gain time, that cash payments were suspecded alto- 
ther ; that the Channel Ficet had mutinied, that the Mediterranean 
Fieet bad followed its example, that the passage of the Thames was 
stopped by our own men-of-war, that Consuls were at 45, that an army 
of 30,000 or 40,000 Frenchmen was actually embarked for the coast 
Ireland, and, finally, that if the said expedition should succeed in 
the Channel it woald probably meet with no effectual opposition on 
ground? Such, however, was really the state of things only ciaty 
years since, and that we survived the was due in no small degree 
to the hero whose son has but just expired. ; 

In the year 1797 the British Empire was environed by perils of un- 

gnitaude. The 6 ial pr was severe in the extreme. 
Instead of abounding, as our coffers now do, with the precious metals, 
we bad been so drained of our specie for toreign subsidies that coin 
seemed almost to have flown the country. Instead of a thorougbly loyal 
and well-affected navy, with only such a disturbance as we have lately 
seen on board the Princess —a proceeding which, however inexcusa- 
ble in itself, admits of so much explanation as to elicit general sympa- 
thy on the eide of the sufferers—we had a concerted insurrection in the 
whole fleet ; squadrons on various stations arranging rebellion with each 
other, and standing up Channel with the red flag of mutiny fiying at the 
masthead. Last of all, instead of presenting the spectacle of a compact 
and united people, we were split into sects and factions, some of which 
went even to the length of corresponding with the publicenemy. The 
balk of the nation, it is true, was sound ; had it otherwise, we 
should never have survived those days; but a large party io Ireland wae 
thoroughly disaffected, and it is now hardly to doubted that if the 
French had landed there according to their origiaal scheme, the island 
must have been lost to us for the time. That a not so land was 
owing to the victory of Camperdown, which entirely discrncerted the 
plans of invasion. 

He can look now with something like surprise at the comparative 
smallness of the vessels with which battles so important were then fought 
and decided. The British and Dutch fleets, though the su ity was 
a little on our side, were not ill-matched, but there was no ship on either 
side above the size ofa 74. Such as they were, however, they went cou- 
rageously into battle. Camperdown was a hard stand-up fight, in which 
the principle manceavre of the British Admiral was to against any 
possible — of the enemy. There was hardly a more sanguinary ac- 
tion in the whole war, 
if not their ancient strength. The loss of their commerce and the stop- 
page of their trade had enabled them to concentrate all the resources of 
the country opon the navy, and De Winter is said to have anticipated a 
triumph. Dancan bi 
letic men in the fleet, was nearly seventy years old, and, indeed, if we 
put together the two ages of him and his son, we shall find that their 
lives extend over almost a century and a half. The Bri 
vived bis victory only seven years, but he died full of 
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prize of the greatest and most chivalrous netion of Europe, has ended in 
a reign of the most utter waste of natural gifts that is to be met with on 
the earth. It is difficult for us to realize to ourselves the state of 
Mexico. We can = understand what is meant by political lawlessness 
—we can fancy what would be the state of thirgs if every petty town of 
a large territory were the centre of a different political party, and if 
each party were ready to shed blood, break oaths, plunder, insult, and 
ruin all opponents, But what we cannot understand is the degradation 
of a mongrel race. The wretched inhabitants of Mexico are sprung from 
the union of the Spanish conquerors with the red and black races they 
enslaved. It would almost be enough punishment to those old adven- 
turers for all their sins towards America if they could bear the ruffians 
who now stand in their place talking the Spanish tongue. Moreover, 
Mexico is nominally Christian. It bas a religion and priests ; and in the 
priesthood of Mexico we ace how low nominal Christianity can go. The 
whole population, priests and all, are rapidly becoming barbarians ; and, | 
in fact, except that they parody some of the forms of civilized govern- 
ment, and kill each other principally with gunpowder, they are barba- 
rians. Asia Minor and Atrica have relapsed from prosperity and civili- 
zation into a barbarism as bad as that of Mexico ; but then they have 
been overwhelmed by heathen conquerors. Mexico still belongs to the 
Christian world. Its revolutions, which occur at iatervals of about a 
month, are still adorned by the most pompous proclamations of the 
highest principles. The army is, from time to time, solemaly invested 
with the magnificent titles of “ regenerator,” and “ restorer of guaran- 
tees ;” and heaven and earth are continually called to witness on bebalf 
of the last general who has executed a coup d'éat. But this mockery of 
European civilisation only makes the reality of the underlying barbarism 
more horrible. Nor are there any elements apparent from which a 
change for the better can be hoped. The old Spauish stock has dwindled 
away, and, in spite of the grand Spanish names they bear, many of the 
chiefs who make the land .their spoil are, by descent as well as by na- | 
ture, barbarians. The person who, in some feeble way, represents | 
principle of constituted authority in the country, and is as mach the Pre- 
sident of Mexico as a man can be the President of a State abandoned to | 
auarchy, is nearly, if not quite, a pure Indian by descent. The priests | 
add a childish bigotry to the other vices of their flocks ; and unless | 
help comes from without, Mexico must soon lose even the semblance of | 
civilization. | 

If we may trust the abridgment of the President’s Message which has 
come over ben the United States in anticipation of the Message itself, 
the Goveroment of that country has made up its mind to take a very se. | 
rious step with regard to Mexico. It intends tu repeal the neutrality 
lawe so far as Mexico is concerned, and to permit American citizens to 
enlist in the service of the Mexican authorities. The United States, it 
should be understood, do not recognise the same President whose claims 
are allowed by England and France. They prefer to deal with a President 
who heads a revolution at Vera Cruz. But it makes little difference, as 
all parties are equally bad ; and when once the North Americans get a 
footing in the country, the issue will be the same whatever pretender 
may call them in. If the horse is willing to accept the service of the man 
against the stag, the enterprising citizens of the Siates will probably 
flock to so certaia a spoil, and with the greatest pleasure and the great- 
est ease will first aid the Liberals, and then proceed to regulate the af- 
faire of the Conservatives. England may survey this indirect interven- 
tion without the slightest jealousy. To come under the rule of a strong 
Government is the only possible hope for Mexico, and the last chance 
of the Britigh capitalist is in the advent of rulers sufficiently enlightened 
to think it worth while to pay him a fraction of hisdebt. But the friends 
of the United States must look on this intervention in Mexico as perilous, 
even if they acknowledge it to be not wholly unwarrantable. Central 
Awerica threatens to be to the States something of what Ireland bas been 
to England. _How, on the principles of democratic liberty, are the 
States to — a population of bigoted Roman Catholics and bastard 
Spaniards? By auoexing directly or indirectly, the petty States that 
lie towards the Isthmus, — will rid themselves of a great impediment 
to their trade, and open to the tribes they absorb the new sensation of an 
endurable existence. But they will encumber themselves with an alien 
race too high for slavery, too low for freedom, and separated from them 
by the strongest barriers of creed, tradition, and sentiments. We can 
hardly wish this to happen, even though it made Mexican stock go up in 
the rendered the British 


. trader as safe at Vera Cruz as at 
New Orleans.—Sat. Review. 
ee 
THE POPE AND THE CONGRESS, AND THE PARIS PRESS. * 


Several of the —_ ane os, as was =. be expected, on the 
hlet just published, ‘ape et le Congres. appreciations of our 
or ia general more than usually favourable, and, with 





for the unanimity which it proves to prevail. We 
+ fow extracts, commencing with the Constilutionnel, which 
“ The impression prodaced in France and Other parte by the now pam- 
hlet has eu: our expectations. From all parts, and especially 
Eng , the telegraph gives us decisive information on the point. 
It is a noble privilege of France that, whea she raises her voice in an 
appeal to generous sentiments, she is sure to find everywhere a sympa- 
thetic response. And in this case the fact is the more striking, in 
foreign countries no inquiries have been made as to the origin of this 
work, and, without too carefully prying into the name of the author, it 
has been judged on its own intrinsic merits.” 
The writer proceed to remark on the various divisions of the pam 
and then comes to the very essential point of paying to the Pope his 
yearly income. The following is the mode of proceeding which our con- 
temporary recommends :— 


“ It should be proportional payment, freely agreed to, best irrevocable, 
whatever might happen. It shoald be, if required, a tribute sanctioned 
by international treaties, aad one which no nation having once con- 
tracted could without dishonour disregard. It is well known that this 
kind of international engagements bas never been d , even at 
the worst of times. To quote only a recent proof of this, the joiature of 
the Duchess of Orleans was sanctioned by the vote of a Republican Par- 
liament, and honovrably paid until ber death by an Imperial budget. 
The objection will doubtless be made that an engagement of this kind is 

important ; and the question will perhaps be raised, why France 
te 


says :— 


most 

should burden the national budget with this perpetual obligation ; and 
why In this country of liberty of conscience Protestants and Jews should 
be made to contribute to the dotation of St. Peter? We reply that, in 
addition to Catholics uncomplainiogly contributing to the expenses of 
every form of dissent, France is above all, and in her very essence, = 
Catholic nation ; that she cannot lose that glorious title ; that ber entire 
fatare on it, and that to preserve it she incurs no disgrace in 
voluntarily bee herself wn Le oe ,4 = a is @ suze- 

nty that well may recognise, for, in case, vassal | 

redeoted and reepectfel daughter of the Chureb.” se 





The Sidcle dwells larly on the two-fold proposal of paying the 
Holy Father a yearly allowance, and of removing from under his rale 
Romagna and the other portions of the Papal territory. . It then says :— 

“ We cannot but approve of this double solution. It is in aecord with 
the spirit of the French revolution as well as with political necessities, 
In to save the Pope’s temporal power, it is to be transformed—to 
be placed in a sphere inacceseibie to human passions. The question of 


reforming the Roman administration is solved by the same Act. We 





aoean the clerical and Legitimiet P 
——— of the clerical egi organs, the approbation ex- 








departure, and that they are the natural result of a legitimate reacti 
against foreign occupation, and of a noble outburst of nationality towents 
France, which came to save the independence of Italy.’ Farther on the 
author adds, ‘ that after proclaiming a grand principle of justice, repara. 
tion, and nationality, France cannot disavow that glorious mission to 
England, our liberai ally, the exclusive privilege of claiming the conse- 
quences of the Emperor's initiative and of the triumph of our arma’ We 
call attention to these Paseages because they offer a very natural explana- 
tion of the favourzble reception which the Eaglish press has given to 
this pampblet. In all Probability, it is in these very passages that they 
have discovered the proof of the accord which they declare now exists 
between England and France on the question of Central Italy.” 

But it is not the remarks of the Liberal journals which have been 
looked to with curiosity, but those of the Univers, the Union, and the Ga- 
zette de France. This last-named journal declares that it has merel given 
& cureory glance at the production, to which a high origin is attributed,” 
but that, on cecing the separation of Romagna distinctly recummended, 
it was horror-struck, and at once concluded that the pamphlet would be 
seized and prosecuted :— 

“ Of course,” it proceeds to say, “‘ we have no intention of entering 
upon a hasty examination of the serious questions raised. One conside- * 
ration ia particular forbids us so to do ; we must wait and see, before we 
notice the work, whether the Freuch Government allows the publication 
to circulate. Wecan hardly believe that such a violent attack on the 
order of things actually existing with respect to the Papacy will be to- 
lerated, after the bishops bave been prevented from publishing their pas- 
toral letters. For these reasons, we cannot think that the pamphlet in 
question emanates , as ramour will have it, from high authority. That 
authority would have understood that when the right of defence is with- 
drawa the right of attack can bardly be allowed.” 

The Union affects to treat the whole affair with great contempt. An 
immense noise, it declares, bad been made about the production which 
was to appear, and which was to move public opiaion to its very foun- 
daticns :— 

“ Well,” it says, “ the work appeared, and has moved nothing what- 
ever. It is without any author’s name ; and on that head we may remark 
that the journals surely set strangely in lendiog their aid to crying up 
a political writer whom nobody seems to know anything about. A cer- 
tala authority is attributed to the mystery thrown around this produc- 
tion ; the belief is inculcated that some deity has descended from his nook 
to look after mortal affairs, aud the occupants of this lower world are 
called on to adore the oracle on hearsay! But let us analyze the work, 
and show that it is exceedingly palury, even for an anonymous writing 
—it does not fall to the lot of every one to aspire to the honour of be- 
ing divined |” 

Our contemporary then states what the pampblet proposes, and denies 
that it caneven boast of the advantage of novelty :— 

“The Siécle said all this long ago, and other journals beside ; so it is 
nothing new. We are wrong, however, for there is something new after 
all—namely, a kind of pastoral theory on the constitution of a small 
Papal State, to be composed of Rome erected intoa municipality with a 
limited territory around it, the whole inhabited by a very smal la- 
tion without the least possible resemblance with other popula in 
tastes, wants, ideas, or even passions, vices, or disorders of any sort—a 
population, in short, made on purpose to obey an authority exercised by 
a king without an army, tribunals, or police. Sir Thomas More never 
fancied that his Utopiau dreams would be thus outdone. What is there 
in all this farrago of reveries aod chimeras, if not the indication of some 
evil design. or rather of some wicked hope, against the States of the 
Pope? They are, indeed, only lucubrations of an insignificant anony- 
mous author, but they should not be suffered to take a hold on public 
opinion, however puerile they may be.” 

Oar contemporary concludes by giving rather copious quotations, 

The Univers is more moderate than might have been expected, 
following paseage, being the most bitter of all, it publishes on the sub- 
ject :— 

‘So mueh for this famous piece of writing. Its importance does not 
consist in the intrinsic force and in the novelty of the reasons which {t 
sets forth. If theee reasons might be subjected to discussion they will 
not resist it; history, the right of Christian nations, and the honour of 
crowns equally reject them. If it be decided that they shall dominate in 

Congress, we are on the eve of the greatest and the most formidable 
events which men can witness, and the 19th century will bequeath mach 
uneasiness to posterity. Whoever may be the author of this pamphlet 
bis authority will be null and void on Catholics, All our bishops, with 
the exception of two or three, have spoken, and the Holy Father bas re- 
lied to them. We know the sentiments of Pius 1X on these faits accom 

is which are ee Saas — his sacred righte. The kiss which 

now receives will neither deceive him nor any one else. Dizitque ili 
Jesus: Amice, ad quid venisti ?”’ 


THE TROUBLE IN HUNGARY. 

The following letter published in the London Times shows that the dis- 
content in Hungary is assuming a serious aspect :— 

“ Pesta, Deo. 16, 

« Events in this country have for some time past been ane to- 
wards a fearful crisis, and the Viennese Government, segues y, is 
doing all it can to aggravate them and to hasten an explosion. I have 
to record to day a scandalous outrage committed by that Government 


4 


phiet, | in this very city of Pesth—an outrage which has excited intense indigna- 


tion ia all classes of the population. 

“ An immense crowd, as stated in my letter of yesterday, assembled 
in the Catholic Cathedral to attend the mass celebrated for the repose of 
the soul of the dramatist Kisfaludy, whose remains were recently clan- 
destinely removed by the Austrian authorities from the old to the new 

tery. It so happened that at the time this mass was celebrated the 
Protestants of the Lutheran communion were attending a meeting on the 
subject of the everlasting Imperial Patent in the echool-room attashed to 
their church in the Coal market. When the mass was over the greater 
part of the persons who had attended it, and nearly all of whom were, of 
course, Catholics resolved to go to the Protestant meeting, in order to 
dieplay once more the sympathy with which Oatholics regard the — 
gle the Protestants are making to prevent the oppression of their . 
ion by the Viennese Cabinet. Not to interrupt the Protestants, the 
ics remained outside the school-room the 
new ee All at once the tramp of soldiers and 

nap changed the — we uly to a 
alry and infantr: peop! @ summons was 
aietoate one was said, but the brutal soldiers with bayonets fixed 
and swords flashing, rushed right ioto the midst of the and drove 
them right and left. Women and children sbrieked in terror, and 

as fast as they could; but many of them were overtaken 





; 
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and groups of them here and there showed a disposition to resist, but, in 
compliance with the earnest entreaties of some influential personages, 
they from hostility, and at last all went home shoutiag the na- 
tional rallyin, , ‘Eljena naza!’ (‘ Long live the country’)—a cry 
which grates ly on Austrian ears. But, though the people peacea- 
bly dispersed, a great namber of persons were subsequently 

and are still in gaol. I learo, besides, with regret, that several of those 
who were knocked down or trampled under foot are in a deplorable 


“ This wanton ou is regarded as of the very greatest importance 
in « political wat tow. It is, in trath, the beginning of a conflict 
bet garians and their oppressors, of which no one can pre- 
dict the end. The belief is that the Austrian authorities will follow it 
up declaring Pesth in a state of siege, and by ‘ putting down’ 
menrig of te national Cosame, which In tet yet ia apmbol of 
revola 

oo 


of the Protestants is continuing ; everywhere ar- 
rents ate bing made ad proncatoan ordered The Au are boast- 
ing that the ‘rotestants of certain places have adhered to the Imperial 
it; but, if have, these places are #0 obscure that scarcely any- 
ov wept Beg Dd them, and the Protestants must certainly have been 
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Over again, bo.n during aod 


the bribe of lands sold at less than the cost price 
the Jewe wil! resent it as such.’ 
—— = 
THE FRENCH COURT AT COMPIEGNE. 
AN EVENING WITH NAPOLEON III. 

A correspondent seuds from Paris to the Liverpool Journal a descri 
tien of private Imperial life at Compiegne, 
was invited to be present at a 
Empress and a “ few friends :’”’ 


e dinner (says my friend in his letter) was most superb. The spi- 
aoa } old Bou, te must have rejoiced to behold that, let what will 
bave diminished at the French Court since their day, the eating and 
drinking is more abundant and soigné than ever; and really I could see 
at once the reasun why the Emperor is allowed by the nation to rule the 


roast so entirely, for none could ruie it so well as he. The dresses 


the ladies, too! Every satisfaction was experienced by the bebolder— 
that of taste and admiration in particular, but that of curiosity above 
all! The Empress was attired in a costame of the time of Louis Seize. 
ma-querade no one could inform me, especially as the example 
The dress suited her admirably, 
save that it was Her 
Majesty’s custom daily of an afternoon at Compiegne to vary her cos- 
fur, as the Emperor is proverbial for bis love of change, it is just 
that he finds it united in the same person. This may be the sup- 
isant, but I give it you, never having beea able to 
obtain any otber more satisfactory. After dinner the company adjourned 
arm was adjudged to Mile, A., who seemed to attract 
mach attention by her tone and dress, being a specimen of a species yet 
uoknown amongst us, and imported from England, the demoiselled la 
most pleasant terms with the Emperor, 
had been a most amusing match be- 
tween them on the terrace of the chateau—a straight walk, blindfold, 
from the statue of Philomenus to that of Menander—which the young 
the Emperor having caused great laughter by having almost 
which comes 


“Why this 
was uot followed by any of her ladies. : 
but no explanation could be obtained for the whim, 


tume ; 
as well 
position of a mauvais 
to the salon. My 


mode. This young lady is on the 
and in the morning I was told there 


lady won, } 
waiked right through the window of the counc!! chamber, 
upon the angle of the terrace. 


The coffee taking was a very pretty sight, the different groups in vari- 


ous of the salon seemingly on the most easy aad familiar terms. 
alone being a perfect stranger to them all, stood aloof, looking on, as 


thought, unobserved, when, to my greut astonishment, the Emperor, 
leaving ive mantel-pieoe, against which be bad been leaning while taking 
bis coffee, waiked straight across the room in the direction where I stood. 
His Majesty walks slowly, with legs much apart, baving no spring or 
elasticity ia the hips; aod I was observing this awkward gait, whea, to 
wy further surprise, be approached, and called me by name, in that pe- 
culiar voice through the nose, by which each syllable is rendered clear 


and distinct, as from an empty vesvel. “ Mousieur de Sainte M—, 


have read your verres; they are very good. Go on and prosper: you 
He palled up bis 
leaviog the left corner sticking up, while 
the right was still drooping ; and, as [ bowed, in answer to the gracious 
compliment, proceeded : “ We have many authors of celebrity here hg 

“ No, 
sire,” I retaroed sbarply, for the question displeased me entirely. His 
Majesty saw the effect, and pulled up the right side of his moustache, and 
again spoke through his nose: “ We are going to have ‘ Le Tigre du Ben- 
“I think it very 
clever, sire, but should have thought it rather risque for representation 
here.” His Mujesty raised his eyes, and looked me in the face for the 
He emiled—a curious, grim and meaning smile—and through 
his nose, once more replied : “I am quite of your opinion, M. de Sainte 
M—,” then walked back again to the mantel-piece, where he stood 


are oung, and bave a grand career before you.” 
pero: Ks wie the leit honk 


night, P. F-——, for instance. Are you acquainted with bim ?” 


gale’ to-night ; what is your opinion of that piece ?” 
first time. 


alone until the company adjourned to the theatre. 


was gay enough—noone can choose but langh at the poor Tiger’s vicissi- 
tades. After the play we (for by especial favour | was included in the 
vate “ Proverbs”) were admitted to the petit salon—and here, for the 
time, did I behold Imperial grandeur en deshabille. 
One or two proverbs were played with great effect, and really very 
Cleverly done, both in composition and acting—M.de Toulongeon and 
M. Valabreque displaying immense humour and talent throughout. The 


wore oa in merriment, “ until the bell of the castle tolled one,” 
when a proverb was propoxd by Madame le Comtesse W——, in the per- 
were to 
a dozen 
then rose and began to jump and dance in the most grotesque 

manner, laughing the while so heartily as to cause the audience to catch 
the mirth, aod the cacchinations became general, then Mad. W—— was 
asked for a song, and, etanding up. she waved her ciisoline, and sang 
Graseot’s song of “ Goout, gnout?’”’ with such inimitable bumour that 


formance of which it was announced that the whole compen? 
join without knowing it. Some two or three ladies, and bal 


the whole company was convuled with laugbter, and began to look a 


each other in amazement to guess the proverb thus illustrated. Whea 


since the revolawion, proved wey are - 
rs em fi the side of their couatrymen by 
To att-mpt, then, to reduce them from f now oonannee 


from a friend at Court, whe 
“ little dinner’? with the Emperor and 


The representation 


son, the Duke of Casigliano, is one of the captains. After these came 


the Canons of Santa C 
Miserere before. Next walked the members of the Tuscan Government. 
Ricasoli’s stern, anxious face looking more careworn even than its wont. 
Then the Deputies of the Assembly and the municipal authorities, all on 
foot, and in deep ory: 

regiments—Turcan and : t 
Lastly, the third and fourth battalions of National Gaard, a second mili- 
tary band and muffled drams, and more carabinieri on horseback closed 
the procession. Perhaps the most remarkable thing in the pageant was 
the appearance and admirably simple and soldiery bearing of the Na- 
tional Guard, and many of our countryfolks newly come to Italy were 
loud in their expressions of admiration at the result of barely four 
months’ drilling, especially in the regularity of their lines and the pre- 
cision with which two battalions at a time fired the farewell volleys on 
the Piazza Santa Croce. 

But soldiers who learn their exercise “ with a will” are not apt to ex- 
bibit the doll and vacant impenetrability which I have seen among the 
Austrian recruits, rewarded over and over again close to my windows 
with curses and blows. Here there is honest pride and emulation at work 
to quicken an already lively capacity. There is also the feeling that all 
classes are fused without distinction in this means of national defence ; 
and the eye, running along the ranks as they march past, remarks among 
the rows of bright and intelligent, and very oftea bandsome faces, the 
heirs of the noblest, proudest and wealthiest families in Florence. “Ab!” 
quoth the patriotic garden-pot maker to me a few hours ago, “ there's 
nothing like muskets, J say. Nothing like Garribaldi’s subscription for 
me; and though I'm a poof man, I’ve found a francescone for him, and 
welcome! And then, we're all of one mind, you see. Why, the man 
that stands next to me in file is worth a million and a half, 
and never misses drill! And if you could but bear our Captain, that’s 
‘ il Ginorino’”’ (the affectionate diminutive of Marchese Ginori), “ how 
be talks with us, and teaches us, and is one of us....and he was the very 
man that ‘ i’ Babbo’ ” (the Grand Duke) “ told to mind his china manu- 
factory, and let him alone to manage the State! * altro che porcellane !’ 
(china forsooth !)” 

And there are many such us “ i Ginorino,” thank Heaven! among the 
National Guard, and who (with all due deference to Herr Count de Rech- 
berg I say it) would not be likely to accompany the triumphal entrance 
of Nandino” into his capital with a very good grace, on the return of 
the predicted normal state of things. 


——_ 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


We have once more to advert to the moaster folly of the nineteeth cen- 
tary. It is now understood that our Goverament perceives the wisdom 
of leaving @ project so insane to the fate and the ridicule which inevita- 
bly await it. It was their opinion alone which gave it any importance, 
and by exciting the national prejudices of France, enabled the projectors 
to raise funds which they never could have got without it. 

Let us for a moment glance at the scheme which bas stirred the bile 
of France, and obtained the patronage of five European nations ; those 
only who from their experience, are the best judges of such work, and 
who bave the deepest interest in the shortest cut to the Indies—England 
anc Holland—witbholding their approbation. The project is to cuta ship 
canal 300 feet wide and 30 feet deep over 90 miles of flat sand. The ca- 
nal is to have a double pier running six miles into the Mediterranean 
through the mud of the Nile, and a similar one of four miles ruoning 
into the Red Sea. As the Mediterranean and the Red Sea are of the same 
level, the canal will be near 30 feet below the level of both, and bence 
it will be a stagnant, and in all likelihood « pestilential ditch. To pre- 
vent the sandy sides of the canal from falling in, it must be cased with 
stone throughont, and to prevent the sands of the Desert from biowing 
into it, a double parapet several feet in height must be erected along its 
whole length. The casing of the canal, the parapets and the piers in the 
two seas, will embrace stone work to the length of 200 miles, and this 
does not include a project dock at the middle of the canal, and a couple 
of locke. But for this mighty undertakiug there is no available stone in 
Egypt, and the projectors themselves tell us that it must be imported 
from Arabia Petra and the Isle of Cyprus. 

Six millions sterling is tbe estimate of the projectors tor the comple- 
tion of the canal, and the late Robert Stephensoa—and who could be a 
better judge !—was of opinion that three times (bat amount would be in- 
agequate. Supposing it, however, completed by some miracle, to keep 
it clear of weeds would require whole berds of baffaloes, after the fashion 
of the canal of the Pontine marshes, while on the side of the Mediterra- 
nean a Vo np dredgiog must be carried on to prevent the silted mad 
of the Nile from choking it up. To enter the narrow canal from the 
Mediterranean in bad weather will be a standing danger, buat let us sup- 
pose all obstacles overcome, and a sbip in her outward voyage to have 
t| ran the gauntlet of the canal, she gets into the Red and before she 
clears it she bas, ifs siieg sttp, to make «a voyage of 400 miles, the most 


p- 


of 


I 
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Mme. W—— had sunk back exhausted into ber chair, the Princess M—— | dangerogs known to the underwriters of Lioyd’s, We have before us 


was called upon for her contribution ; and, rising, she begged, in virtue 
of her position, to be allowed to sing a diplomatic song quite appropriate 
oceasion. “ Now sball we learn the solation of the proverb!” 

said the company, who prepared to pay the greatest attention to the 
ditty, The Princess is quite young, tall and thio, with rather a melan- 
y countenance, therefore the astonishment was great indeed, whea 
she, too, began to jump from side to side, with one hand waviog the fan 
wbove her bead, with the other flapping to and fro her crinoline, and 


to the 


barsting forth with the following diplomatic ditty : 


“ Monsieur de Metternich 
Monsieur de Kopernich — 
Des brequets phosphoriques — 
Des alumettes chimiques— 
Des anes et des bournques 
Sont allés & Zurich,” &c., Kc. 


and #0 on for several minutes, amid the now uproarious laughter of the 
company, end the announcement that the performance being over, the 
sudience had nothing further to do than guess the proverb all this wild 
folly was meant to illustrate. Many attempts were made, but unsuccess- 
fal, and at jast the originator of the idea was called upon to explain, and 
plus or rit,” an old Eoglish pro- 


gave the solution us “ Plus il y ade Fous 


the actual rates of insurance effected on ships carrying cargoes of coals 
from Eogland to Suez, to Aden, and to Bombay. The insurance on the 
Suez voyage is 12 guineas per cent., while that on the Bombay one, more 
distant by near 2,000 miles, is but five guineas. The insurance on the 
Aden voyage, short of that to Bombay by 1,000 miles, is as high as that 
to the latter place, because it is close to the entrance of the dangerous 
Red Sea. That narrow sea, owing to baffling winds and dangera along 
both its coasts, is safe only for steam ships which can keep mid-chaanel. 
The Canal Company, therefore, will have to maintain a huge establish- 
ment of steam tugs, part stationed at Suez, agd part somewhere about 
the Straits of Babelmandeb, 

The charge which the projectors propose to levy for the ase of the 
canal is 10s. a ton, which, we believe, is equal to at least one-seventh of 
the present outward freighte to Bombay, and to a fourth of the home- 
ward oues, which we see by the Indian newspapers jis at present but 40a, 
aton., But to this bas to be added the charge for tugs for 400 miles. 
The mere interest of the projector's estimate of the cost of the canal, or 
£60,000,000, will amount at six per cent., the lowest rate at which the 
Pasha of Egypt and the Sultan can borrow, to £360,000, while Mr, Ste- 
phenson’s estimate could make it exceed a million, the latter a sam 


which it wou!'d reqaire the transit of above two millions of tons of sbi 
verb, which may be said to find its French equivalent in “ the more the | pi t the 


merrier,”’ without its selfish addition of the * fewer the betier cheer.” 
My intormant of all these gay doings concludes bis letter by saying that 

more merrily than himse!f during the scene, but when re 
own room, he was seized with such a fit of sadness that, in- 
@ to bed, he sat down and wrote a tremendous ballad, to be 
called the “ Two Banquets at Compiégne,”’ the one being that given by 
Louis Dix Huit to the deputation betore his entrance into Paris, escorted 
by the Allies—the other that of last week. France is, in both cases, 
watobing on the terrace, beholding the shadows as they pass and re- 
— windows. I will send you a copy as soon as it is com- 


none 
tired to 
etead of goin 


Se ee 
ITALIAN SENTIMENT. 


Mr. Trollope writes to the London Athenaum from Floreuce as ful- 


lows :— 


I bave bat this moment returned from a solemn and most moving sight 
funeral which accompanied the remains of the Marchese 
resting plece in Santa Croce. The honour thus 
bestowed on the memory of this excellent man and nobly deserving citi- 
sep, may pueeee ‘o some appear excessive, but the companionship in 
death of Machiavelli and Michael Angelo in that weenie Pantheon of 
old Floreotine glory, is a tribute wortby of the strong and generous po 
prevailed over the original intention of interring the 

in the family chapel at the Carmine. Never was a stately pa- 
ceremony more informed with true and eloquent meaning than the 
Every soul of the immense crowds which 

thronged the streets and squares through which it passed fe't the truth of 
the words which one of our National Guards (a mere humble maker of 
pro del 
(He used his 
ple will have 
id ; numbering 
very few priests, and nearly 6,000 military ; while the long lines of the 
arcbese be- 

longed, with their rosaries, broad-leafed bats and flaming bage wax 


Layjatico to their last 


Kierchewe Inthe iam 
procession of this afternoon. 
garden pote) bad said to me in the morning :—“¢ mend le mani a 
anima santa! J to wuolea Sania Croce !”” 
sirength on belalf of ihe people, that blessed soul! The 
him jie at Santa Croce). The coridge was long and splen 
black-gowned brothers of the Misericordia, to which the 


torches gave a strange old-Florentine favour to the scene. 


The Marchese held the grade of General in the Tuscan army, and 
née 


every soldier in Florence was under arms at bis funeral. The 


on 

Then came the 

mofiied drome, and to the 
Gret 


k, in their new and brilliant uniforma, opened the mareb. 

ey py troop tS ei then, with 
strains of a solema march, the two 
batallione of the National Guard, of which the Marchese’s eldest | 


Ban to defray. Ifa tonnage equal to the whole sailing tonnage of the 
nited Kingdom and its colonies, which little exceeds 5,000,000 tons, 
were to pass yearly through the Suez Canal, the gross produce ‘would 
amount to n0 more than £2,500,000, a sum that would assuredly not 
suffice to cover the cost of making, repairing, working, and paying a pro- 
fit on this it dettaking. In the meanwhile, the railway would 
be a serious rival, for‘all gold, silver, and a great deal of raw silk and 
other goods of great valae and small bulk, are conveyed by it, and 
would coutioue to he so. 

The Suez Canal will be begun, but never completed, or half com- 
pleted. Its wreck, as useless as the Pyramids, bat far less int i 





the hearse, with its black horses, plames, black velvet and gold de rigueur, 
aod the beautiful grey charger, trapped in mourning, led bebind it, and 
roce chanting, it seemed to me, an unwilling 


After these a crowd of officers of different 
‘vreign—all bright colour and embroidery. 
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platform on which we as Scotsmen and as Britons now stand—[applause} 
—he treated our Scotch Covenanters most shabbily and scurvily. {ap 
plause.) And notwithstanding my love for him, I bear bim a « 

ge on that point. Then take other meno. Take my excellent friend 
Jobo Hill Burton ; my learned, losty, and jovial friend Professor Aytoun’; 
and my mild, benevolent, and philanthropic friend Robert Chambers. 
Take Sheriff Napier. The whole host of them seems bent on raising up 
those tinsel men, the Cavaliers, who had nothing to do bere, and as Ben 
wick said to the Popish priests—What did he eay, Mr. Dodds? [Roars 
of laughter, in the midst of which the learned Professor turned to Mr. 
Dodds, and was reminded by him of the allusion in bis lecture to which 
he referred.] I would say to you all, even my owa bosom friends, “ If 
you wish to spout these sentiments, begone from Scottish soil, to the 
South of the Tweed, and form companionship with the miserable snobs 
who write leading articles in the Times—[laughter and cheers]—who, 
belonging to a great and mighty nation, having nothing more noble to 
do than to write paltry equibs and leading articles against us, because 
they are twelve millions, and we are only two. [Laughter and cheers} 
It is a very great misfortane to poor Scotiand that her literary men bave 
not come jorward as the advocates of her greatest national heroes. Even 
among our painters little prominence has been given to our Covenanters. 
George Harvey, a true man and thorough genuioe Scotsman, is the first 
to my knowledge who apou canvas brought out the poetry of Presbyte- 
rianism and the Covenanters. I think that, notwithstanding the admi- 
rable work of Dr. M-Crie ia vindication of the Co yenantere, in answer to 
Sir Walter Scott, I may venture to prophecy that our friead Mr. Dodds 
will stand forward secoud to George Harvey ‘as the vindicator of those 
meo who in our inmost hearts, notwithstanding the fashionable slang 
and West-end cant, we know to be true heroes, 








PersonaL Appgarnance ov Macautay.—Tbe Philadelpbia Press, in 
the course of iis obituary notice of Macaulay, says : 

“ Twenty-five years ago he was one of the worst-looking men ia the 
Houre of Commons. Stature rather belov the middie height; dgure 
bulky and uograceful ; features fleshy, sallow and inexpressive ; rough 
hair of a sandy bue ; mouth firm and well cut; large and remarkably 
lustrous eyes ; attire extremely careless. Suc was Macaalay at the age 
of thirty-five. His face lighted up when he spoke—particulerly when 
making ove of his Parliamentary oratious, which, however, bad the fault 
(almost unpardonable by an English audience) of being carefully pre- 
pared before band, and committed to memory. His voice was between 
a lisp and a burr, and his utterance was thick and husky for the first five 
minutes of delivery. After that, his voice sounded grandly aad clearly, 
po a pin could be heard in the House of Commons while he was qua 
ng. 

“ Macaulay's personal appearance greatly improved with advancing 
years. He became slighter in bis figure—less pudgy, in fact ; the deep- 
ened lines of his face, marked by thought, added expression to it ; his 
sand coloured hair became nearly white.” 


Tus Imperur. Diacogue.—You will find in the Times of last week 
long conversation, purportirg to have passed between a Frenchman and 
an Eoglishman, In reference to the matters of difference between their 
respective countries, and the public is authorised by the editorial co- 
lumos of the Times to suppose that it is the report of an actual conversa- 
tion held by the Emperor with some of their countrymen. It seems to 
be the prevailing impression of the London press that Mr. Cobden was 
the English interlocator. This is @ mistake ; Uke c- wersation was dictated by 
the Emperor to M. aes, SS See ; 
intended to embrace ail the grounds of complaint 
whether by the Eaglish press or English people with whom he has con- 
versed, and to show that there was nothing in them that ought to give 
to the country the least concern. Of course such an article, beralded as 
it was by the 7'imes, must have had an incalculable effect in quieting the 
apprehensions not only of the Eoglish people, but of the capitalists of 
France, who dread trouble with England above all things. Bat theugh, 
io military phrase, extending bis lines and exposing himself in every direc- 
tion ; to-day making a speech, to-morrow writing a pamphlet, the next 
day bringing out a play, and the day after—perbaps every day—writing 
articles for the public journals, and on each and every occavion saying 
or doing something that shapes the public opinion of the civiiized world ; 
bat with all this, he seems to grow stronger and stronger every day, his 
slightest utterances produce instant silence throughout . 

the vulgar channels used 


the very fact of his condescending to Leg = | 
by ordinary mortals for communicatin; propagating his opinions— 


the stage and the press, for example—is almost us irresistible with bis 
subjects # Peter the Great’s shipbuilding papilage in Holland was to 
bis, and for the same reasou.—Corresp. N. Y. ing Post. 


A CompLiveyt to Tae “ ALBton.’’—Some of our contemporaries have 
good bumoured way of praising themselves, with which we find wo 
fault, but which we do not follow. Nor are we in the habit, as our 
readers will bear us witness, of copying the many kind words which our 
confréres of the press are kind enough to say for us. But the following 
compliment from the NV. ¥. Times—a journal not given to overmuch lau- 
dation—is so handsome and (we blush behind our fan) so well deserved, 
that we give it as it stands, with the tilt at us about Louis Napoleon, and 
all. And anent that subject, we shall only say, that we think the French 
Emperor the cleverest, most dexterous fellow alive ; and if we could 
only believe him balf as sincere as we know the Times to be in its praise 
of the Aldion, we should have deprived our neighboar of the occasion of 
one part of a very elegant paragraph. 

Tus Apion Print ror 1860.—From a date whereof the memory 
of the Times, at least, runneth not to the contrary, our contem- 
porary of the Albion has persevered in a pleasant practice of being 
better than his word. After obliging his subscribers with a twelve- 
month of entertainment and instruction of a specifically literary 
kind, be has invariably astonished them on New Year’s Day with 
a refined and delightful engraving. The readers of the Albion know that 
this agreeable weekly bas always maintained a high rank in the strictly 
critical world, and they have therefore been proportionably exacting in 
their expectations of its own artistic achievements. But it is due to jas- 
tice and simple trath to say, that the prints which have succeeded each 
other from its press daring the last few years might be safely referred to 
to-day, as illustrations of the gradual but decided progress which the art 
of engraving bas been making on this side of the Atlantic. They have 
been chronicles of the burin, as faithful, exact, and impartial as could be 
asked for, With the present year, our contemporary reverts from the 
field of purely journalistic interest to the unchangeable domain of natu- 
ral beauty. We have no Florence Nightingales now, nor Havelocks, bat 
a most loyal and careful reproduction of one of Landseer’s noblest works 
—“ The Deer Pass.”’ This pictare is, ia every respect, fine companion- 

” 





will, like the a be exhibited to posterity, probably under the 
name of the “ French Folly.” Supposing it, however, by some unhoped- 
for miracle to be finished, assmedly no work of man in the world will 
equal it in magnitude and wortblessneas, except the Chinese wall, built 
2,000 years ago by laborious but miscalculating barbarians.— Examiner. 


— 


Tus CovgNANTERS AND THE SovrugRN SNows.—At the conclusion of the 
last lecture of a course on the Covenanters, delivered at Edinburgh 
lately by Mr. Dodds, Professor Blackie made some pointed remarks oa 
the neglect and contumely which were heaped by brilliant literary mea 
on the unfashionable Covenanters. He said : 

s The heart of Scotland isright and sound on the q of the S 
Covenanters ; but most unfortunately, a numberof your literary men who 
have made a figure have been defective in that part of their work. [Loud 
cheers] Most uofortanately most of our leading literary men, who in 
the present day have often a great deal more power than the preachers 
—the men who write leading articles in the Timeses and the Scotsmans of 
the day—these men have said nothing of the Covenanters, or have said 
worse than nothing. They have all a kind of fashionable, West-end no- 
tion that the Covenanters are a low kind of fellows, unworthy to be 
— of by gentlemen. You will find this, if you begin with David 

ume, and pame a whole series of respectable names, not excepting 

Principal Robertson. Even our own friend, Robert Burns was not free 
from this defect, though his heart was right on this subject, for he 


says :— 
“ The Solemn League and Covenant 
Cost blood —cost Scotland tears ; 
Bat it sealed freedom’s sacred cause— 
If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneers.”” 


fore eee cant Git eiting, less than , on this subject. I 
love Walter Scott, but with 5 love for him cay be treated our 
} Soottieh Covenanters, our great meno who made the 


ttich 








painting for the well-known “ Monarch of the Glen. 

It represeats, like that admirabl positioa, a wild, precipitous, 
solemn gorge of the Highland hills. The mosses are deep on the moun- 
tain sides—the riding and rolling vapours cloud and cloak the deep rifts 
of the eternal rocks. The eense of space and of silence broods throagh- 
out the canvas. Oa the narrow pathway which winds through the for- 
midable defile, the deer are clustered—their many-antlered king in the 
van. Flights of bill-birds lead the eye gently away from the fore; 
over the vastness of the glooming distance. The engraver has followed 
the nervous, expressive peocil of his author with singular fidelity, and 
the picture is a success, which the subsoribers of the Albion—let us say it 
without pliment—abundaatly deserve. It is their just reward for 
believing with our contemporary, that an interesting record of the world's 
events, from week to week, may be made up without appealing to any 

tholic ground of a geueral 








sectional or political passians, on the broad Ca 

sympathy with literary aspiration, artistic culture and humane common 
sense all the world over. Our only quarrel with our neighbour is, that 
he is apt to fall into the Anti-Napoleouic craze of his countrymen, and 
shoulder his old Queen Anne’s musket whenever he hears so 

salute from the guos of a French man-of-war. But to ask 

newspaper to be wiser than Albion herself, would be 

Pom our contemporary as right is, with all due recogniti 

tionality and bis notions, we can heartily rejoice in his prosperity, 
wish him many long years of the same. 
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WINTER GARDEN. 
A NSW FIVR ACT PLAY ENTITLED 
“THE OCTOROON.” 


 WALLACK'S THBEATRB. 
LL‘ Two NIGHTS OF TH® PRESENT GREAT gy SATUR- 





DAY and MONDAY, “ A Husband er, Every bowy’s 
Brie @,” On + UFSDAY next, will be produced the new play consisting of & Prologue 
and Five Acts called * The Romance of a Poor Young Man,” which bas been 


a long time in preparation. 
por; JNO. W. 8. HOWS begs to inform his friends and the pu! 
ie that fro 


m the marked approbation bestowed on his efforts at his /ate “ Tes imoniai,”’ 
be ts induced w annoance & Course of Three Readings of Choice and’ Varied Selections frum 
Shakespeare, the Poets and Humourists, 

T f Tuesday, January 24th, January Sist, and February 7th, 1860, at Dod 
oo eee 08 Broadway, at 8 o’clock prestasiyy wil 
TICKElS FIF: Y CENTS, to be obtained at the door, or of Mr. Hows, 5 Cottage Place. 
BH. B.—tiekets issued for Prof. Hows’ * Testimonial” will be taken at (he door on either 
Of the above readings. 








TENE ALBION. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1860. 





Great Britain. 

The week’s news from Eng!aad is of little interest, and may be readily 
summed up io a few brief paragraphs. As Parliament meets on the 
$4th instant, there are of course tue usual newspaper guesses—some of 
them destined probably to be made prophecies by the events—concern- 
ing the Ministerial programme of the session. Thus, with regard to the 
Reform Bill, while the sudden fit of reasonableness which seems to have 
struck Mr. Bright, induces the belief in sanguine quarters, that the Go- 
vernment measure will prove satisfactory to the country generally, and 
be carried early in the sessiun with tolerable ease—the Jimes does more 
than bint that the details of the Bill are not yet agreed apon by the Oa 
binet, aud therefore tbat its carly introductiou to the legislature is not 
beyond a doubt. That a measure which the Cabinet find so difficult to 
frame, should, when laid before the country, meet the ready and even 
eager acceptance, which some profcas to expect, does not seem the most 
reasonable of propositions, It may nevertheless come to pass, if minis- 
ters do not propose too much, if Mr. Bright be very moderate, if Mr 
Roebuck be neither captious nor critical, if Mr. Disraeli be determinately 
blind to miuisicrial shortcomings, and if Mr. Gladstone do not urge too 
strongly an adberence to his favourite small Borough system. 

The New Year has opened on our coasta with a renewal of the Marine 
disasters which marked the closing month of 1859. The details of the 
wany wrecks which our daily contemporaries chronicle have not yet 
reached ue, and there is yet room to hope that the loss of life is not iu 
20 high a proportion as is usual to the loss of ships. 

The Canadian ministers who have so frequently visited London of late 
have obviously not been idle, nor has their activity been fruitless. B:- 
sides certain postal arrangements previously recorded, which do great 
credit to the department of the Proviscial Government whereby they 
were framed and carried out, we now learn from the metropolis that the 





Death of Lord Macaulay. tory, in so far as it is political, or deals with party men, is ® Whig his- 
In the current number of a widely read Lordon periodical it is said that | ‘TY. Bat this does nothing to abate its interest, and, being once known, 
“the year 1859 will not form a remarkable year in the annals of Eoglish | Very little to diminish its value. If we are sure that a finger-post points 
literature.” This is bat measurably true in one sense, of a year which | *¥8Y from whither we would go, it will guide us just as surely as if we 
has produced Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great,” Tennyson's “ Idylls of | knew it directed us whither we would. 
the King,” Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” and Dickens’ “ Tale of two | Macaulay, although he retired from the House, was summoned back to 
Cities,”—not to attempt a completer recollection of notable works which | Parliament as Baron Macaulay, and was for about two years previous to 
bave been published within a twelve-month. Bat in another sense it is | bis death, a Peer of the realm. He presents the first example, we believe 
notably untrue. The past year, if not distingaished by what English | Of tbe achievement of that distinction by the pen. Aad we must frankly 
literature has gained during its revolution, attained a sad eminence by | ®*Y; that we cannot regard a peerage as a peculiarly fitting reward for 
the losses which it inflicted upon our world of letters, and the world at | “istinction in literature. A man who is 
large. A year in which the English tongue ceases to be written by | 7 leh Bennett though not of lands, 
Prescott, Irving, De Quincey, and Macaulay, must ever be eens nothing, yet bath all, 
scott, , , , ’ may be morally, intellectually, evea socially the equal, or the superior 
memorable in our literary annals. The erasure of the last/ o¢ the descendant ofa lean I , cee 
a g line of nobles ; he may have claim to distino- 
name alone from the roll of living authors would gain it a dark distine- | ,; 
: , . tion at the hands of society, and of the state ; but it seems to us that a scat 
tion. When men like those we have just named die, the whole world in the House of Lords is properly bestowed ont 
feels the loss, regardless of their nationality ; but continental Europe is proper'y only “pon meu who 





more than usually attempered to sympathy with the Eoglish race at this have earned distinction either in goverament or in the feld, and who bave 
period and in this regard, by the disappearance of Humboldt from the 
bighest seat of German cosmological literature, and of De Tocqueville 
from his elevated place among the political economists and philosophical 
historians of France. Truly, the necrology of the year 1859 is intellec- 
tually a noble one. 

Lord Macaulay, although he died without completing bis sixtieth year, 
has been for thirty years in the first rank of Baglish men of letters. Tak- 
ing his bachelor’s degree at Cambridge in 1822, he waited only three 
years to write his celebrated essay on Milton, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, for August, 1825, and which, although he said of it, 
with some justice on its after republication, that “the criticism on Mil- 
too, which was written when the author was fresh from College, and 
which contains scarcely a paragraph such as his matured judgment ap- 
proves, still remains over-loaded with gaudy and ungraceful ornament,” 
is yet one of the most delightful papers of its kind in our language, and 
was at the time of ite publication justly regarded as the dawning ray of 
a literary light of the first maguitude. It was soon followed in the same 














equally brilliant paper ; and one in which the writer’s style of thought | 
and language first took settled form and feature. After the appearance 
of this article Mr. Macaulay became the maia reliance of the Edinburgh 
Review ; on the appearance of each number of which. the first question 


| 
viewer, or even the most brilliant essayist of hicday ; he showed himself a | 
thinker of a high, though not the higheet order. The grasp of his mind was | 


large, his views liberal and broad, and his power of general!zation very | 


subject the took in hand; and these he dealt within a very grand and mas- 
terly manner. Dogmatic and self-asserting, his dogmatiem was so eplendid 





Canadian Ministry bave euccesded in impressing British capitalists 


favourably towards a scheme for cousolidating the entire Provincia! | forgiven, except by the few whom it personally offended. 


debt, for making it irredeemable tor twenty-five years, and for making | said was felt wherever the Eaglish tongue was spoken; and as he con- 


the faterest tive per centum. 





Continental. 

Just when every one thought the difficulties in the way of assembling 
the European Congress had een overcome, when “ Reforms admitted to 
be indispensable” even by Austria, were expected to be put in a fair way 
to be carried out, when, in short, the “idea” for which war was made so 
vigorously was to be realized by the plausible and pacific force of diplo- 
macy, we are told on authority which is at least respectable, that the 
meeting of the Congress is delayed—the Congress will never meet. And 
wherefore? Has le jour de t’ An become a day fatal to the peace and com- 
fort of Barope? By no means. The Imperial countenance that last 
New-Year’s day was all frowns, this year, on the same high festival, ex- 
pressed the “ espects! happiness’ which the imperial tongue declared to 
reign ia the imperial breast, “I thaak the diplomatic body,” said bis 
Majesty of the French, in reply to the respectfal homage tendered on i's 
behalf by the Papal Naacio—* I thank the diplomatic body for the good 
wishes it has expressed on the advent of the New-Year; and I am espe- 
cially bappy at this time to have au opportunity of reminding its repre- 
sentatives that, since my accession to power, I have always professed 
the most profound respect for recognized rights. Be, then, as- 
sured that (he coastant aim of my efforts will be to reestablish every- 
where, in so much as depends upon me, confidence and peace.” Truly 
therein is notbing to startle Europe, or to hinder the sitting of the Con- 
gress, more particularly as his Majesty, after this striking intimation of 
his “ professions” in favour of “recognized rights,” spent twenty-five 
minates, we are told, in passing before the diplomatic circle, speaking a 
few words to each ambassador, aud “ making inquiries officially respect- 
ing the health of their sovereigns.” 

Why then will net the Congress meet? Continental papers do indeed 
say that it will meet, though not until towards the middle of February. 
Cardinal Antonelli was evea said to be on his way to Paris from Rome. 
Yet it is still asserted that the Pope insists on a direct disavowal by the 
Emperor of the obnoxious pamphlet of M. de !a Guerroniére, and that 
Spain declines to be rep d unless his Holiness be. We must be 
content, therefore, to wait for the reasons until we are quite sure of the 
fact ; imagining meantime that, if a fact, the difficulty lies with 
Austria or the Pope. As to Eogland’s concern in the mutter, the 
Times and Daily News agree in assuring us that “No Congress” 
will perfectly satisfy British views. “ All that will then remain (says 
the Times) will be to recognize the Central Italian State, which bas been 
formed out of the Romagna and the Duchies, either ae an independent 
kingdom, or as part of the Sardinian Monarchy ; to take our stand on 
accomplished facts, and leave the Pope and his supporters to their re- 
medy ;” and “ no friend of the caase of freedom in Italy need regret the 
temporary difficulty in which diplomacy finds itself, (adds the Duily 
News) as every month gained confirms the liberty of the Italian States, 
and justifies their revolution before the world.” Both from France and 
Austria there come promises of a reduction of their Military forces, sadly 
needed by the people of both countries. Both armies are to be placed 
on “@ peace footing.” From Spain, the news is entirely warlike. 
“ Glorious victories” of the Spanish arms are reported at Madrid, and 
duly epread over Europe ; but we have no intelligence of an action deci- 





great. He had the facalty of perceiving the essential points of whatever | 


| 


| 


| cerned himself only with subjects of general interest, he soon became a | 


| recognized power for good or ill throughout the world. 

| It was inevitable that such a man should be drawo within the 
circle of British politics, and have bora within bim the ambition 
of becoming a British statesman. And so in 1830, only five years 
after the appearance of his criticiem upon Milton, he took his 
seat in the House of Commons. for the borough of Calne, through 
the influence of Lord Lansdowne. Bat it svon appeared that 
although be was a master of the theory of statesmanship, he was 
to be neither an effective debater nor the possessor of the admi- 
nistrative faculty in any marked degree, His speeches were sound, 
elaborate, and even cogent; but they were too rhetorical: they were 
carefully prepared, and, what was worse for their effect upon the House 
Sod the-mation, they sewed to be so; and they fell dead as far as re- 
garded their influeiice wpomregistation. It Teptybo could gay nothiog 
worthy of his reputation. Bat although Mr. Macaulay showed, in com- 
parison, how exceedingly rare is that anion of literary, forensic,‘and ad- 
ministrative talents, which has ra!-ed Mr. Disraeli to his present almost 
singular eminence, his great influence over the best class of English 
minds, through bis pen, secured him the high consideration of the influ- 
ential men of his party, and he vas appointed Secretary to the Board of 
Control, which seat he resigned in 1834, to go to India as a member of 
the Supreme Council. There he remained four years, and did two things : 
he prepared a new Indian code of law, aud acquired an independent for- 
tune. But his code, through evincing all his characteristic ability, proved 
impracticable, and it was never put iato operation, and it never will be. 
Mr. Macaulay, however, accomplished somewhat else in India, than the 
preparation of his ureless code, and the acquirement of the fortane which 
was of so much service to the world as well as to him ; he obtained while 
there the information which enabled him to write his essays on Clive and 
Warren Hastings, which it is not too high praise to say are the 
most brilliant and masterly papers of their kind in the whole 
range of English literature. For their union of comprebeasiv-ness of 
view with miante analysis of motive, their grand moral and physical 
picturesqaeness, each is without a rival except in the other ; while in their 
style we find the culmination of that splendour which caused their author 
to cast into temporary shadow all other writers of Euglish prose. 

We have said that Mr. Macaulay’s fortune was serviceable not only to 
himself. We do not refer to the liberal provision which it is understood 
that he made for the less fortunate members of his family, but to the 
ability which it gave him to enter upon what he intended to be the 
great work of bis lite—his History of Eagland. Of this, the plan was 
grand and original. Its purpose was no less than totrace the eocial, moral, 
intellectual, and political progress of Great Britaia, from her 
entrance upon her period of true constitational monarchy to that time 
within the memory of living men when she took the foremost place among 
the nations. In what manner he was executing this Herculean task, 
it were superfluous for us to eay. The world still rings with the ap- 
plause which broke forth upon his completion of its second stage ; 
and if some few decrying voices are beard, uttering denunciations, the 
partial justice of which we cannot entirely deny, they canaot divert the 
attention or diminish the praises which the world bestows upon this mag- 


tive of anything more than the killing powers of the combatants. If | nificent historical fragment. Alas, that it isa fragment! Tor it covers 


report speaks traly, the war is a wild one; bat we hesitate to describe 


too small a part of the plan which its author sketched out for bimself to 


Upon any but the most undoubted authority, conflicts resembling nothing | make it of great and enduring historical value ; and who would dare to at- 


®0 much as the bloody encounter of those Scottish clans wherein Henry 
Wynde threw the weight of bis redoubtable sword. 
Italy seems tranquilly awaiting the discussions of the diplomatists—a 


tempt its completion? It will take its place in literature, however, as 
the most superb gallery of historial portraits and pictures of society ever 
drawn by a single pen. Faults it may bave as to individuel faithfulness 


brave example of patience and self-control. Garibaldi’s movements are | in the former regard ; it may be, and it has been ehown, that the historian 


those only which create excitement or produce enthusiasm. He has been 


allowed his prejadices sometimes to make him unjust ; but no one can 


honoured with an ovation at Milan. General Gayon, the Commander of | deny the grandeur of these portraits as works of art, or their faitbfalnéss 


the French troops in Rome, has been ordered to Paris, for what reason 
does not appear ; bat of course the order ie construed into one of political 
significance. 


There is in these several matters room for lively anticipations, but in 


to the spirit of the time in which their subjects lived. Macaalay painted 
character as a friend or as an enemy : he darkened the shadows over those 
he bated ; he threw the whole glorifying blaze of his intellect upon those 
he loved. Bat he never paiated as though he looked through dead men’s 


the face of some days later news momentarily expected, we prefer the | eyes: he lived in the times of which he wrote; and so his reader was 


safe daty of the chronicler to the hasardous vocation of the prophet. 








stirred with the pulses of its tife. He wrote iike a partizan ; and his his- 


| 
| 
} 


sufficient lordsbip of the soil to give besoming dignity to their rank. A 
literary lordship is a strange anomaly. In the case of Lord Macaulay, 


| it brought him nothing but the empty title; for he left no son euceeed- 
| ing ; aod whst did he gain by being called my lord? As he didnot hope 


to found a family, what desirable addition did his illustrivus nume re- 


| ceive by the pretix of technical nobility ? 


Macaulay sought distinction in various walks of literature ; aad be at- 
tained it. Asa critic, as an essayist, and asa historian, he was without 
a rival; and to have written his poetry alone would seem an envi- 
able distinction, to men of no mean intellectual powers. It 


| is, however, as a writer of the most lucid and forcible English prose 


known to our literature, and as having anited in his works the utmost 
splendour of literary art, with the exhibition of solid jadgment and manly 
sense, and thus presented to the world “ the highest development of the 
practical English mind,” that he is best known to his contemporaries, 
and that he will be most honoured by posterity. The light of his intel- 
lect has been suddenly extinguished in the fullness of its meridian blaze ; 
and there is yet above the horizon none which promises to fill its place 


periodical by the essay on Machiavelli; a mach sounder, and perhaps | in the firmament. 





Our Colonial System Defended. 
Sir George Grey, who was somewhat summarily recalled from the Go 


| vernment of the Cupe of Good Hope, and re-appointed before it was ge- 
was apt to be, “have you read Macan!ay’s article?” He appeared in the | nerally known that his oupelane aia to be retained, bas taken advantage 
pages of that eminent periodical, however, not merely as the ablest re- | of the notice drawn to the Cape Colouy by bis affair, to pay a visit to 


England, and to say a word or two to the public concerniog the depen- 

ency whose affairs he has for some years past ably administered. At 
the Loudon Tavera, the other evening, he defily turned to account an 
argument of the Political EB ists of the Manchester School against 
the desire of some prominent members of that school to get rid of our 
Colonies. The Colonists, said Sir George, help to pay an important 





that it was admired by all, and his arrogance so well-founded that it was | portion of Britieh taxes, The use of an iron pot wherein the pote- 
Whatever he | 


toes of the poorest Colonist are cooked, is the di of au tadi 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. For, is not the ultimate con- 
sumer the tax payer, and are not al) taxes additions to the price ot 
every article produced for sale? It is true our Manchester Beono- 
mists answer that, if the countries now dependencies of Great Britain 
were not to be s>, they would continue to consume British manufactaree. 
Bat Sir George Grey bas to this a reply grounded on facts within 
his own experience. When we first assumed the government of the Cape, 
he says,a very large quantity of Dutch and German goods was impor- 
ted into the colony ; bat since then, English tastes and fashions prevail, 
and Eaglish manufactures have displaced all othere, 

Sir George Grey’s position seems impregnable so far as ‘he ape ot 
Good Hope .s concerned. 


Bail and Steam in Canada. 

The Canadian papers are congratulating themselves on two important 
points: the great increase of the earnings of the Grand Trunk Line, con- 
_sequent on the opening of the Victoria Bridge, and the unrivalled pas- 
sages of their line of Ocean Mail Steamers. With regard to the Railway, 
the increase of the receipts of the week ending Dec, 24, compared with 
the corresponding week last year, was $20,318, and it would have 
been much larger had the Company been able to clear olf the goods and 
produce which have been lately accumulating on their hands. The 
steamers have made 56 trips from April to November, at an average 
speed westward of 11 days 15 hours, and eastward of 10 days and 10 
hours. The number of passengers carried by the line in the same period, 
is 6,991. The speed exceeds that of any of the established Atlantic 
packets. The energy which bas made this line what it is, is entirely Ca- 
nadian. It bas encountered and overcome many difficulties. It bas 
still to encounter the subsidised rivalry of other router. Hitherto it bas 
done so enccessfully. It is to be hoped ft will #0 continue. 

i coseemanell 


Fatts And Hancies. 


Those of our readers who have not seen Palmer's beautiful statue, 
“The White Captive,” will thank us for reminding them, that next Sa- 
turday is the last day of its exhibition here. It goes on the Monday fol- 
lowing to Boston, where the public is on tiptoe with expectation of it. 
A pleasant t at Eimira writes to us: “ Your 
is, as it always has been, a most welcome weekly visitor, and after 
accomplished its kindly office in my family, it is again sent forth to con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of u sister's ; a third time it is en- 
trusted to the mails, and at last finds a resting place, afier a thorough 
reading, in the old homestead on the Hadson.”—-——The 
spent at Windsor. Among tbe visitors at the Castle, 
during the week ending on the 29th ult, were the Prinee of 
Ww Marshal the Duke of Malakoff, the Dachess of Kent, the 
Prince and Princess of Leiningen, Lord John Russell, &.— _ 
The House of Assembly of Vancouver’s Island dissolved on the 15th of 
December, preparatory to the meeting of a new House elected under the 
Representation act of 1859. —Miners, who have arrived at 
Victoria from the Upper Frezer, report richer gold discoveries the 
previous month than during soy former period, many having made 
$2,000 in three weeks,_——-The weather along the westero coast 
of Nova Scotia bas been more than usually severe this winter———— 
A Torin correspondent of the Jndépendance Belge states that the — 
government has ordered Colonel Cadogan, military attaché to the 
tish Legation at Turia, to proceed to the head-quarters of Geoeral Fanti 
at Bologna. This fact is regarded as a new proof of the interest which is 
taken by the British government in Central Italy. ————The Karl of 
Derby has withdrawn the notices to quit their holdings which his lord- 
ship caused to be served upon several of the tenants on the Coogey estate, 
in Tipperary, immediately alter the savage murder of Mr. Crowe. 
‘An observer from New Englard, baving made the tour of the Continent, 
bas remerked that the celebrated Leaning Tower of Pisa “ slopes off” 
without moving. A Hong-Kong paper says that thr officers of the 
garrieon persist in excluding the Parsees as @ body from their theatrics! 
performances. The step is generally considered unjustifiable, bas 
Jed to much ill-feeling. It is said that M. Guizot is engaged on a 

temporal power of the —— ——The Boston Courier 

pleads for the preservation of the tome of Irving, as a Mecea of genins, 

to which the innumerable hosts of his admirersin this sod after ages may 

resort in loving reverence-————A lire of telegraph has been success- 

dutty ‘ald boven Lineapest and Bieta de eumeiinns oe 
three 
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the present co} and pennies will be called in, and a suitable coin is- 
om bearing ; Pigher value, reepectively : that of cents, three cents, and 
#0 on.”— A popular periodical, describing one of our most 
eminent public mea, comes at last to bis noee, and is made, by 


the printer’s substituting an “o” for an “a,” to spea of it as le 


“A nose that can snuff the Sole afar off, and with dilated 
nostrils breathe forth a glory that is sometimes terrible !—-—— 
The dispate between the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company and the agent 
of the Associated Press of New York seems to have been settled, and the 
European news arriving at Halifax is forwarded as it had been for se- 
veral years until the late interruption. —Professor Hind has com- 
municated to the Canadian Institute an important paper on the existence 
of iron ore in the North West Territory. “ The Pen of the War,” as 
Douglas Jerrold called Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the Times in 
the Crimea, is to be Editor of a new journal, the property of Mesers. 
Bradbury and Evans, London, to be called The Army and Navy Gazelle and 
Journal of Militia and Volunteer Forces. It will be devoted exclusively to 
questions relating to the Military Services and National Defences. 
————-The Madras Railway Company have resolved to attach @ car- 
riage to each train for the exclusive use of Hindoo female passengers. 
Sir Charles Treveylan is told that “ it will greatly tend to enhance the 
value of his administration” if he causes more thao one carriage to be set 
aside for this purpose, that the pariahs may be kept by themselves. 
————-The old ceremony of bringing to the high table a boar’s head, 
bedecked with bays and rosemary, was obrerved, as usual, at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on Christmas-day. The boar’s head was brought into 
the dining ball with a procession, consisting of the choir, conducted by 
Dr. Hayne, organist of the college, and beaded by Mr. C. Lockley, the 
eminent vocalist, singing the solo parte of the old song, and giving them 
with fine effect. About 500 persons were present at the ceremony. 
————It is understood that the arrangements for the execution of the 
new coinage of mixed metal bave made some progress, aod Mr. Wyon, 
modallist to the Mint, bas recently bad several audiences of the Queen, 
for the pu of obtaining a correct profile of her Majesty for the 
formation of the obverse of the three denominations of coin. — 
There are forty-four Railway Directors in the House of Lords, and 112 
in the House of Commons, according to Bradshaw's Manual.———— 
Sir Archibald Alison, the Sheriff-Principal of Lanarkshire, was, on the 
expiration of the twenty-fifth year of his legal connexion with Glasgow 
lately, presented by the Faculty of Procurators with bis bust in marble. 
——A rich man of Kent or Kentish man, the oa does not tell 
which, refused his daughter to an humble curate and resolutely married 
her to a wealthy Dutch merchant, settling upon her the comfortable sum 
of £100,000, after the ceremony. Four years have past, and the lady bas 
just ele ped with ber former admirer. ——One day, says Lord Dundo- 
nald, a party of lud‘es paid us a visit aboard, and several had been hoisted 
on deck by the usual means of a “ whip” on the mainyard. The chair 
had descended for another “ whip,” but scarcely had its fair freight been 
lifted out of the boat alongside, than the unlucky parrot piped, “Let 
1” The order being instantly obeyed, the unfortunate lady, instead of 
ng comfortably seated on deck, as had been those who preceded her, 
was soused over in the sea !——_——“ From Eogland to the East io 
40 minutes,” will soon be a reality. A lise of telegraph connecting 
Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the other islands in the Straits of Sunda and 
Malacca, and the Java Sea, is very nearly, if not quite, completed. 
It is stated in London that Sir W. Hooker is about to prepare at the go- 
vernment expense, a work on the Flora of the N. A. Provinces, and that 
he will arrive in Canada io the Spring for that pur 
The talking fish, which has been visited by so many people in London, 
Its bereaved proprietor was lately offered £1,500 for it, which 
he refused. The Montreal Telegraph Company purpose extend- 
ing their line to the coast of Labrador, if proper enquiry satisfies them 
of the expediency of the enterprise. —Mr. Albert Smith bas had an 
attack of apoplexy from which be is slowly recovering ——-——The re- 
mains of the late Lord Macaulay are to be buried in Westminster Abbey, 
“ that temple of silence and reconciliation where the enmities of twenty 
tions lie buried,” as the bistorian himself has said———— Mr, 
igae, proprietor of the Family Herald, who died not long since leaving 
£70,000, did not forget the authors he employed. To two contributors 
of verse be left £100 each._—————Dresses immersed in a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia will not take fire. The cost is only 2d. a pound. 
This was stated and proved at the meeting of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
ceutical Society the other day. The authorized strength of the 
U.S. army is 18,165 men. On the first of July, the date of the last com- 
te returns, the actual number reached 17,948, as we learn from the 
of the of War. Of this number there are not more 
than 11,000 men available for active service in the field. A new 


and fall over the right shoulder. Sometimes strings of pearl beads are 
added, but generally i) y~ and velvet produce the best effect . 
Nets are still worn. e have seen some gold nets with emall cres- 
cents, and black nets with gold medallions, which are very elegant.— 
Follet. 


———_—— 
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Lorp Macaviar.—Thomas Babington Macaulay was born Oct. 25, 
1800, at Rothley, in Leicestershire, and bad consequently but little more 
than entered upon his 60th year at the time of his death, on the 28ih ult. 
His father was Zachary Macaulay, a prominent member of the Evangeli- 
cal party in the Church of England, who, in connection with Thomas 
Babington, Isaac Milner, Heary Thornton, Jobo Venn, William Wilber- 
force, and others, of the Clapham sect, so called from the residence of 
Mr. Venn, was equally distinguished for attach tto the doctrines of 
Calvinism, and a zealous application of religi rinciple to practical 
affairs. It was in this austere school, that young Macaulay received bis 
earliest impressions. The traces of this are often visible in the curious 
familiarity with the phrases of Scripture, and the formulas of theology, 
which is betrayed in his critical and historical writings. His education 
began in his father’s house. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1818, and at once arose to the highest distinction. In his first year he re- 
ceived the Chancellor’s medal for a poem on “ Pompeii ;” in his second 

ear he gained the same prize for a poem on “ Evening,” both of which 
mead been published, and on taking bis Buchelor’s degree in 1822, was 
elected a fellow of bis college. While at the university, he devoted much 
time to a Debating Seciety, where he gave the first indications of the 

ffl of language, ingenuity of arg t, and splendour of illustra- 
tion, which were to become the leading characteristics of bis style. In 
1826 he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, having previously gained 
a flattering reputation as a writer by his contributions to Anight’s Quar- 
terly Magazine. These consisted of poetry, essays, imaginary conversa- 
tions, criticisms, in short, of almost every form of literary composition. 
It was at this time, that he produced his ballads of the Spanish Armada, 
the Battle of the League, and Ivry. His name had now become known 
as a popalar writer of great promise, and be was engaged to write an ar- 
ticle on Milton for the Edinburgh Review. This — in August. 1825. 
It at once excited a wide interest both in Great Britain and the United 
States, The political equibs which he wrote at about that time appear 
also to have been siogularly effective, although he was unknown to the 
public as the author. 

The political importance of Mr. Macaulay was soon recognised by the 
Whigs, who obtained for him the appointment of Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptey, and in 1830, he was retur to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Calne. 

With the new Parliament, which assembled after the passing of the 

Reform Bill, he was returned in 1832 as the representative of Leeds, and 
was appointed Secretary of the Board of Control ; but in 1834, he re- 
signed his seat and bis office to to the East as a member of the 
Supreme Council of Calcutta. Io addition to the large emoluments of 
the , Mr. Macaulay had an object, in the highest degree wortby of his 
abilities and aspirations. He was appointed legal adviser to the Supreme 
Council, and in this capacity, undertook the task of preparing a new code 
of law for the government of India. In the discharge of this trust, he 
was exempted from all merely administrative duties, and with the aid of 
four assistants, produced a penal code, the chief portion of which may 
justly be ascribed to his intelligence and aasiduity. 
Entering once more upon a political career, Mr. Macaulay was elected 
a member of the House of Commons for Edinburgh in 1839, and became 
Secretary of War in the sawe year. Ina 1842, he published the striking 
collection of poems entitled “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” In the following 
year, his essays were collected, and in 1844 be contributed the second 
part of his essay on Lord Chatbam to the Edinburgh Review. In 1846, on 
the restoration of the Whigs to power, under Lord John Raseell, Mr. 
M lay was appointed Paymaster of the Forces, with a seat in the Ca- 
binet, and for a sbort time exercised the functions of this office. Oa the 
subject of the — ee endowment, he gave such deep offence to his con- 
stituents by speaking in favour of the grant to the Roman Catholics, that 
he failed of re-election in 1847, but in 1852 was re-elected by acclamation. 
He tbus sat once more fora short time in Parliament, although an attack of 
disease of the heart compelled him to avoid the excitement of public 
speaking. After a few sessions, he retired from the House of Commons, 
and was raised to the peerage in 1857. He was never married, and the 
title dies with bim. 


Lorp Hastrxes.—The death of Lord Hastings, of Melton Constable, in 

















mode of computing interest at six per cent. has beer published, which 
a simple. Maltiply any given number of dollars by the number 

days of intereet , Separate the right hand figure, and divide by 
six, result is the true interest of euch eum for euch number of days at 
six per cent, The Cunard steamer Africa, on ber last e to 
Liverpool from New York, took en rowe for Italy, 82,000 ounces of silk 
worms collected in China, whence they were shipped by steamer to Sao 
Francisco, The affair bas been a private mercantile speculation, and is 
said to have been very profitable, the worms eelling in Italy for 20f. per 
@unce. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Materials for evening dress or full toilette are very magnificent this 
winter—rich silks, velvets, plush and taffetas of a particular make. 
The silks for visiting dress are of two kinds—plain, or with brocaded 
bouquets and velvet. The taffeias Imperatrice, reps, Pekia velvet, 
taffetas with velvet flowers, a new satin with an eaceedingly bright sur- 
face ; and those beautiful fabrics, with gold or silver intermixed, which 
are 80 pecaliarly — for ball dress—are all made with silver bouil- 
lonnees skirts, sometimes ornamented with flowers or bowe of ribbon. 
The bodies, which are, of course, low, have several ruches, or are trim- 
med with lace. The sleeves are short and very small, and have bouillonee 
of talle ; or the sleeve of tulle, with ruches round it, 

Many woollen dresses merit the preference they obtain. They have 
emal! black stripes upon grenat, brown, drap, French blue ground, or 
‘with Pompadour flowers or small biaias checks, The material is thick, 
without being beavy. Reps and poplioa are either figured or plain. 

For an dress, a new fashion has been adopted by the court. The 

is round, short in the front, and very long behind, the skirt to suit 
being shortened in front, and with a train bebind. 

Various kirds of trimmings are used—passementerie bows, velvet or- 
naments, lace, network, plaits, and guipures. Thus we find lace (point 
de Genes) and wide passementerie placed upon a high body across both 
back and front to the height of a low body. The shirie have sometimes 

band from about 11 in. to 15 in. in with, gradually diminishing to the 

placed ia front, made of passementerie, guipure or point de 

Buttons, fourragdres, a and bows like aiguillettes upon 

dere or in front of the body and ekirt, are still in vogue, also a 
of guipure mixed with jet beads, in the front of the skirt, and 
which covers the balf of the body, forming a point at the back, 
fastened at the throat, aad falling open in two points on the chest ; also, 
two bands bag meeting at the waist, and opeving in front down 
the skirt. kind of ornament is very suitable on velvet. Bright 
ttons are Seine aie anne precious stones. Upon satin, 

ue, or b, the buttons are made of passem, 
falled ice, od mixed with jo = 
at the boitom with wide borders of passe- 
menterie, or velvet sewed in a network, or in other designs; sometimes 
it is a band of velvet, wide, or several bands of different widths, The 
material is also bouilloné round dresses with a double heading. Plisse 
a la vielle is now a little common ; a wide band of quilted is very dis 


These are very useful in freshening up dresses which 
may have been a little dumeget at the bottoms — they are eae 


bog | also speak of puttiog a breadth of a different colour down oa 


are made as full as ever, and set in large plaits ; and, alth 
the petticoats are decidedly worn smaller than they were, at — 3 
there is no appearance of crinolive being altogether discarded. Ribbons 
are always used much in trimming. Bands are universally in favour ; 
instead of buckles, a kind of clasp is worn. The newest are those made 
~ ne of Russian or Byzantine jewels, gold enamelled, in various 
esigns. 

The share of bonnets is at length decided. The front is | round 
advancing over the forebead, and very much thrown back ‘atthe ears. 
The curtain ia rather narrow. In general they are very much trimmed 

, SS en teat the best beceen eveld aaas 
all use large v. vet flowers, plaits, or scarfs of vel- 
side with rosettes uf black or coloured feathers, 

velvet ecarfs with fancy fringes, or long ends of 


velvet, with long tarsels 


the county of Norfolk, and of Seaton Delaval, in the county of Northum- 
berland, is announced. The deceased nobleman was born in 1797 ; and 
married the daughter of Sir H. W. Dashwood, since deceased. Lord Has- 
tings was a liberal in politics. As Sir Jacob Astley his Lordship was 


re-elected in 1835, alth a spirited wae 
dissolution which followed the accession 
servatives, who had recovered the po:ition in the agricultural districts 
which they lost on the ing of the Reform Bill, were returned. Sir 
Jacob Astley, who attributed this result to unparalleled “ intimidation, 
coercion, and bribery,” did not make any attempt to re-enter the House 
of Commons, being in 1841 called to the House of Peers, on the revival 
of the barony of Hastings, created in the reign of Edward. The Astley 
family have for centuries played a leading part in Norfolk politics. 


the 


A Bricuron Cetesarry.— Daring the zenith of the smiles of royalty 
on Brighton, few persons obtained so high a positiou iu the estimation of 
the nobility as Madame Michau, the maifresse de dance. Duke and ducbes- 
ses, pace, and marchionesses, earls and countesses, and ever a- 
tion of the , owed the dignity of their gait to Madame Michau, 
whose academy, bela in the Assembly Rooms of the Old Ship Hotel, was 
the foous of the eile. Then was the time when the equipages of the no- 
billty exhibited the sterling grandeur of their owners, and Ship-street 
was one aristocratic carriage stand. Years have on. Her earli- 
est patron, George IV., passed away. William IV. and his royal consort 
then delighted in the evolatione of the tiny feet at the Royal Pavilion, 
ander the watchful guidance of Madame Michaa, when juvenile balls 
were weekly there in full vigour. They also passed away. The Pavil- 
ion of royalty oer yore away ; still Madame enjoyed the smiles of 
the noble of the land. Age, however, which she sternly warded off, at 
length set in, and, after bat a short cessation from her duties—she ex- 
pired, at the good old age of 76 years.— Brighton Observer 


Wright, at Boulogne, is recorded in the London pa He was born in 
1813, and was therefore, in bis forty-sixth year. e first appeared on 
the stage at the Queen’s Theatre in 1834. His reception was not very 
encouraging, but, undaunted by the advice that was then given to him 
to seek some other vocation, he went into the provinces to obtain prac- 
tice, and at Birmingham very soon established himself as an actor of 
great breadth of humour. ben Braham opened the St. James s The- 
atre in 1837, Mr. Wright made on that evening his first recoguised ap- 
go as a comedian before a metropolitan audience, playing 5S; 

o “ The Young Widow,” to the Aurelia of Mrs. Stirling. and Pusdloddy 
ina = farce called “ Methinks I see my Father.” He afterwards 
went to the Adelphi Theatre, where, with the exception of a brief inter- 
val at the Princess’s, he pursued his career till within a few months ago. 


At Halliford, near Sunbury, aged 75, Col. T. Fraser, of Balnain and Farraline, 
formerly Fellow of K. C.,Cam.—In London, J. Pitt Bontein, Esq., ly 
Capt. in the Ist Life Guards.—At Chichester, 77, Major T. Pipon, formerly 
, on the Ganges, Col. F. G. A. Pinckney, 

t Ww. , late R. A.—At 


—At Queenstown, 
. result of privations, and while with his in de. 
fence of Lacknow, J. Wolfe Chariton, nie oth M. 32d pm yn te 
Alex. , R.N., aged 74.—In London 








form an elegant heed doen; tee fn y= 


er Majesty, in 1837, the Con- A 


Mr. Wricut.—The death of the onee popular comedian, Mr. Edward | 





University College, and the most remarkable attem: made in England 
determing the Standations and limite of this eckeace ng 


Appointments. 

Evan Montagu Baillie, ., bow First Attaché to H. M.'s Em! at P. 
tobe Secoctars te BE ns Liggution 2a Bis ae Tecnico token P. Collier, Bex 
Q.C., M.P. for Plymouth, to be Counsel to the Naval De it of the Admi- 
ralty, and Judge Advocate of the Fleet, in the room of William Atherton, Esq. 


Army. 

_A Deapiy Riot at ALDERsHoTT.—A fight between the militia and the 
military at this camp has created mach excitement in England. A mili- 
tary court of enquiry is sitting, and an inquest on the body of a man 
killed in the affray is to be held. Meantime the accounts of the ori 
of the quarrel differ. The following is given in the Daily News :—The 


| account most generally believed is that it arose from some men of the 


militia treating two or three of the 24th to beer, which other 
men of the latter regiment who were not invited to partake of drank up. 
A fight is stated to have ensued, ia which the 24th were beaten, though 
quickly reinforced by large numbers of their comrades, the militia were 
soon overpowered, and driven to take shelter in their barracks, where the 
24th were also quartered. A running fight appears to have taken place, dur- 
ing which the militia-men reached the balcony attached to the storey in 
front of their portion of the block. On this place of retreat a general 
attack seems to have been made by the men of the 24th, armed with 
sticks, brooms, stones, and large lumps of coal, which was of course re- 
plied to in kind from above by the militiamen. The row bad only lasted 
a few minutes, and the militiamen, who were outnumbered ia the rate 
of six to one, and appear to have been getting the worst of it, since they 
were now many of them running for shelter to their rooms, when a cr 
was raised among the 24th that their opponents were going for their Hd 
fies. Though this statement appears to have been without the least 
foundatigqn, yet most unfortunately the men of the 24th believed it. The 
marks of 27 balls are still to be seen on the doors, walle, and windows, 
One man, a private in the militia, named James King, who was standing 
in one of the rooms warming himself by the fire. was shot through the 
abdomen by a rifle bullet which came through the room door. He fell 
at once, and after a few hours of intense suffering, died. Two other men 
were also wounded with bullets, though not dangerously, and one drum- 
mer lad was much hurt by blows from sticks and stones. All these men 
—— to the Tower Hamlets’ Militia, not one of the 24th being injured, 
we believe, in any way. A few of the Tower Hamlets’ Militia were also 
locked up, but none remain now under arrest, as there seems not the 
least doubt but that they were the parties aggrieved, and that the men of 
the 24th have committed a cowardly outrage. 

Of course not the least clue has been obtained to the man who fired the 
fatal shot. Indeed, most of those who fired at all are said to have been 
too drunk to tell the direction in which they were levelling, and nothing 
but this and the darkness of the night can account for so few of the mi- 
litia baving been bit during the fussillade. 


Lord Clyde was expected to arrive in Dover, from India by the 
overland route, vid Marseilies, on or about the 15th inst.——The Govern- 
ment bad determined to issue to rifle volunteer corps, after the lst of 
January, an additional supply of Eofield rifles, to the extent of 50 per 
cent. on the effective strength of the corps. This supply will raise the 
aggregate is:ue to 100 per cent. on the effective strength of the force —— 
The important work of the defence of the Mumbles commanding the 
roadstead at Swansea Bay, bas been undertaken by government, and the 
first steps for the erection of an efficient defensive work have just been 
taken. A battery of beavy guns is to be erected on the Lighthouse Is- 
Jand, which is completely inaccessible to an enemy, the water at half- 
flood surrounding it with astrong current. The cost of this work will be 
from £6,000 to £8,000 ——A considerable number of sick and disabled 
troops arrived at Chatbam from India on the 30th alt.—— Experiments at 
the Chatham Railway Station, show that 1000 men can be seated, and a 
train got ready to start, in less than three minutes after their arrival at 
the station. _ 

Wanr-Orrics, Dec. 30.—82d Ft: Maj-Gen the Hon T Ashbarnham, C B, to be 
Col, v Lt-Gen Hamilton, dec. pa 


Vse0ene. Dec 30.—7th Drag by ys A 
. rage: Qtmr-Serg Carey 
-y 4 to be v Seymour, dec; Lt 


returoed for West Norfolk in the first reformed Poriioment, and & was | the 77th Ft. 
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New Sream Barreries.—The new steam batteries have been awarded, 
one to Mr. Palmer, of Jarrow, the other to Messrs. Westwood and Baillie, 
of Millwall. The former bas been allowed fifteen months to complete his 
contract, which has been taken at £43 per ton; the latter have agreed 
to complete their vessel within twelvemonths, the price being £44 per 
ton. The tonnage of each vessel is 3,668 tone, builders’ measurement. 
The former will cost £157,724, and the latter, £161,392. Thie is for the 
bull of the boat ; as ber equipment will ily be very expeasive, 
and ber engines of immense power, we shall take a low estimate of the 
cost when we assume that each vessel will, when ready for sea, cost 
about a third of a million of money. These are only the smaller steam 
batteries ; those already building of 6,000 tons will cost upwards of a 
quarter of a million, or £264,000, for the bull alone ; and, when fitted for 
sea, will not cost lesa than half a million of money each, yet their suc- 
cess is an admitted pechion — Stee, Shipping Chromele, 





Docxyarp Dgrexces.—Ia consequence of the report made by the 
Royal Commissioners, on the defenceless state of Chatham dockyard and 
port, it is intended to put that establishment in a thorough state of de- 
fence. This will be effected by the erection of batteries and earthworks 
in that part of the Medway near St. Mary’s Creck, at the extreme eastern 
end of the dockyard, on which will be mounted several of the heaviest of 
the long-range Armstrong guns. As there is abundance of convict la- 
bour now at the docky: the erection of the various defences will be of 
comparative easy accomplishment, as at any time nearly 1,000 convicts 
can be employed on the undertaking. For several months past a 
oumber of convicts have been employed in the erection of a sea-wall 
round St. Mary’s Island, contiguous to the dockyard, and this it is in- 
tended to mount with a certain number of guns. The old stronghold of 
Upper Castile, directly opposite the dockyard, on the other side of the 
river, which has lately been used only as a powder magasine, is also to 
be repaired and mounted with several guos. 

The land side of the dockyard being well protected by the strong for- 
tifications of the garrison, it is recommended that a fort should be erected 
near Folly Point, about mid-distance between this dockyard and Sheer- 
ness, so as to guard that portion of the river should any hostile vessels 
succeed in passing the guus of the batteries of Sheerness. As soon as 
the whole of the works have been carried out, this dockyard 
will be in as thorough a state of defence as any ia the kiagdom. 


Ia consequence of a recommendation from the Admiralty to the effect 
that the sailors of the Princess Royal would be sufficiently — by a 
month's imprisonment, tve remainder of the three months imprisonment, 
inflicted by the sentence of the court-martial has been remitted, and the 
men discharged from castody——Vice Admiral Sir Houston Stewart 
has sailed from Halifax in the ship /ndus, for Bermuda ——The Vi- 
gilant, 4, steam vessel, recently editer- 
ranean station, will be paid off.——The Firebrand has arrived at Ports- 


for- | mouth from the Mediterranean.——The ile, 90, bas been recommissioned 


as the flag-cbip of Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, commander-in- 
chief of the North American and West Indian stations —The Urgent, iron 
ecrew troop ship, Commander H. W. Hire, sailed for China, Dec. 26, call- 
ing at Kingstown to embark the second battalion of the 10th Foot, for 
conveyanc: to the Cape of Good Hop>.——The Hecate steam vessel is to 
be commissioned. —— At Victoria, Vancouver's Island, the Clio, 22 ; 
Herr, 19 guns ; Topaz, 40 guns, and Cossack, 20 guas, were ex 
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New Books. 

Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia marches steadily and triamphantly 
toward its completion. The eighth volume which is just issued, more 
than half completes the set, and edds its fall qaota to the claims of the 
work upon public favour. Those claims consist in wideness of scope, 
in liberality of tone, in richness and freshness of information upon new 
topics, and in a thoroughness which, while it necessarily stops short of 
that which is found, or may at least be expected, in books devoted to 
specialties, is yet remarkable for a work designed as a populardictionary 
of general knowledge, and which is limited in its exposition de omni scibili 
to fifteen octavo volames of seven hundred and fifty pages each. Only by 
wise plav, skilfal arrangement, and ceaseless editorial watchfulness 
could this kind of excellence be attained ; another prime essential being 
the commission of special subjects to writers who have made them | 
their special study, and who to their knowledge add a power of | 
clear and concise expression. For ignorance or balf-information is 
almost always diffuse from its inability to be exact; and knowledge | 
without the ability tO impart it in a condensed and easily compre- 
hended form, although it may be very serviceable to its possessor in 
other respecte, fits him but partially for the duties of a cyclopedia 
writer. The impartial and jodicial spirit in which this work is exe- 
cuted has commanded our admiration from the beginning; and we | 
are struck by it on opening the first page of the present | 
volume. There the article Fugitive meets our eye ; and, remembering who | 





the editors are, we look along the column to see how the subject is 
treated in regard to the United States,—whether the subject of the Fugi- | 
tive Slave Law is met fairly, or “blinked.” We find that it is treated in | 
a manner to which no exception can be taken in any quarter. The facts } 
of the care are stated clearly, and with as little indication of feeling on 
the one side or the other as if they were the terms of a mathematical 
equation. This is no concession to Southern feeling ; it is but an exam- | 
ple of the spirit in which the Cyclopedia is edited, and which is mani- 
fested in its pages upon political, theological subjects, and all others on 
which there exist prejudices of feeling, or of interest, or perhaps of both. 
We cannot pass an opinion upon individual articles in this volume ; but 
after a somewhat careful examination of its multitadinous and multiform 
contents, we must content ourselves with saying in general terms, that it 
fills wortbily its place in a publication which ie, all circumstances con- | 
sidered, ‘he best of its kind known to us. 

Among the contributors to this volume we mention with, the principal 
articles which they have written for it, Paul Arpin—Guilloline, Guizot ; 
Edward Everett— Henry Hallam ; Prof.C.C. Felton—Greece, Greek Literature ; | 
Parke Godwin—Goethe ; Ricbard Hildreth—Alezander Hamilton ; Charles | 
Kraitsir—German Language, Gothic Language and Literature ; Theophilus | 
Parsons—Habeas Corpus; Wm. Gilmore Simms—The Gadsdens, Gov. James | 
Hamilton ; E. G. Squier—Guatemala ; W. Stuart—Gladstone ; J. 8. Thrasher— | 
Havana. A \ist like this is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the 
work ; for each of these subjects has been committed to the writer who 
of all others in the country was most capable of treating it. 

We have from Ticknor & Fields, complete, or in early sheets, three new 
books, each of which will Gad a wide circle of admiring readers. Two of 
them are books of poems, one by Mies Muloch, the author of “ Jobn Hali- 
fax,’’ and “ A Life for a Life ;” the other by Sidney Dobell, whose name 








must be familiar to those of our readers who are somewhat acquainted | 
with the current literature of the day, asa rising star in the firmament of | 


British poetry. Miss Maloch’s verses are just what we should expect from 
the poetic moods of the author of her novels. They correspond as ex- 
actly to “John Halifax,” “A Life for a Life,” and even “ A Woman’s 
Thoughts about Women,” as “ The Lady of the Lake,” and “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.” do to “The Monastery,” and “Ivanhoe.” Miss 
Muloch’s poetry is the metrical expression, chiefly of a rich womanly 
nature, tender, passionful, yet properly restrained, and a profound reli- 
gious feeling, akin even to that of the prophets and the puritans in their 
moods of rapt enthusiasm ; and through these main currents runs a tem- 
pering vein of practical common sense, and another of simple feminine 
delight in little joys and dainty pleasures, Mingled passion and ten- 
derness have rarely a strooger expression than in this stanza from “ Too 
Late,” a lyric inspired by “ Douglas, Douglas tender and true,” 
Stretch out your hands to me Douglas,— 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew — 
As Tilay eS ee Se Sa Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
—while in the following lines from a little poem entitled “ My Love An- 
nie,” the thorough goodness and excellent sense of the writer have a 
naked simplicity of expression that would have satisfied Wordsworth in 
his most literal moods— 
Midst a naughty world and rude, 
Never in ungentle mood ; 
Never tired of being good : 
My love Annie. 
The versification of these poems is of unequal merit. Some are finished, 
others too carelessly written. Miss Muloch modestly says of them 
“ Many of these poems, extending over a period of ten years, have ap- 
peared anonymously in Chambers’ Journal and elsewhere. The frequent 
reprinting of them here and in America has induced the author to 
collect, select, revise, and claim her errant children.’ Whether they 
were worth collecting and are really poems, public opinion must decide.” 
If we have doubts as to the judgment that will be passed upon Miss 
Mauloch’s verses, we have none as to that which Sidney Dobell’s will eli- 





cit. He unmistakably isa genuine poet. He sees more than the mere 


eye can see : he says more than mere words can tell. He bas written | 
too mach and too rapidly ; he defies at times the laws of rhythm,—the | 
necessary laws we mean, without which verse is not verse. He writes | 


lyrics sometimes which could not by any possibility be set to music, 
making his lines short or long, and accenting them (English) iambic or 
trochaic wiee, as euits his convenience. Consequently much of his verse 
is in form inconsietent with itself, and uneymmetrieal to the verge of 
extravagance. But still he is a poet, though not among the dii mayores— 
one who sees in man and nature beauty which others see not, and who 
feels sorrow and joy as other men feel not, except as they see and feel 
through the magic of his utterance. The volame is composed of lyrics, 
sonnets and dramas. With the latter we have not yet sufficient ac- 
quaintance to pass an opinion upon them. Bat that we have not over- 
praised the former let this one of them witness : 


THE MILKMAID'S SONG. 


Tarn, turn, for my cheeks they barn, 
Tarn by the dale, my Harry! 
Pill pail, fill pail, 
dAnd there by the stile 

raits 
oaan by the stile waits Harry. 
Fill pail, fill, 
For there by the stile waits ! 
Bat Pott may go round, the world may stand still, 
But I can and marry, 
Fillpail, 
T can milk and marry. 
Wheugh, wheugh ! 
Oh, if we two 


i 
; 
if 
: 
: 
i 


I know who'd me over the ford 
dis brave as a soldiee, as proud as « lord, 
Tho’ I don’t live over the water. 
Wheugh, wheugh | 









He's “ the farmer's daughter.” 
Give down, give down, 
’ 


My cram ! 
He shall not take the road to the town, 


May have silken gowns, 
Bat I can milk and marry, 
Fillpail, 

I can milk and marry. 


Wheugh, whengh ! he has whistled thro’, 
He has whistled thro’ the water. 
Fill, fill, with a will, a will, 
For he’s whistled thro’ the water, 
And he’s whistling down 
way to the town, 
And it’s not “ the farmer’s danghter !” 
Chaurr, charr ! goes the cockchafer, 
The sun sets over the water, 
Churr, churr! goes the cockchafer, 
I'm too late tor my Harry ! 
And, oh, if he goes a-soldiering, 
The cows they may low, the bells they may ring, 
Bat I'll neither miik nor marry, 
Fillpail, 
Neither mi/k nor marry. 


My brow beats on thy flank, Fillpail, 
Give down, good wench, give down ! 
I know the primrose bank, Fillpail, 
Between him and the town. 
Give down, wench, give down, Fillpail, 
And he shall not reach the town! 
Strain, strain ! he’s whistling again, 
He’s nearer by half a mile. 
More, more! Oh, never before 
Were such a weary while ! 
Pill, fill! he’s crossed the hill, 
I can see him down by the stile, 
He's passed the hay, he’s coming this way, 
He's coming to me, — zy! 
a silken gowns to Ta o towns, 
e's coming to me, m ! 
There's ool b grand -f Pros 4 the land, 
That she walks to-night with Harry ! 
Come late, come soon, come sun, come moon, 
Oh, I can milk and marry, 
Fillpail, 


I can milk and mary. 


Wheagh, wheugh ! he has whistled thro’, 
My Harry! my lad! my lover! 

Set the sun and fall the dew, 

Heigho, merry world, what's to do 

That you're smiling over and over? 

Up on the hill and down in the dale, 

And along the tree-tops over the vale 
Shining over and over, 

Low in the grass and high on the bough, 
Shining over and over, 

Oh, world, have you ever a lover? 

You were so dull and cold just now, 

Oh, world, have you ever a lover? 

I could not see a leat on the tree, 

And now I could count them, one, two, three, 


Like lips apart for a lover. 

And the hill-side beats with my beating heart, 

And the apple-tree blushes all over, 

And the May bough touched me and made me start, 
And the wind breathes warm like a lover. 


Pall, pull! and the pail is full, 

And milking’s done and uver. 

Who would not sit here under the tree ? 

What a fair thing 's a green field to see! 

Brim, brim, to the rim, ab me! 

I have set my pail on the daisies! 

Tt seems so light—can the san be set? 

The dews must be heavy, my cheeks are wet, 

1 could ery to have burt the daisies! 

Harry is near, Harry is near, 

My heart's as sick as if he were here, 

My lips are buraing, my cheeks are wet, 
s He hasn't uttered a word as yet, 

But the air’s astir with his praises 


air’s astir with your praises. 


He ha® s-uied the rock by the pimy's stone, 
He’s among the kingeups—he picks me one, 
1 love the grass that | tread upon 
When I go to my Harry! ; 
He has jumped the brook, he bas climbed the knowe, 
There's never a faster foot I know, 
Bat still he seems to tarry. 
Oh, Harry! oh, Harry! my love, my pride, 
My heart is leaping, my arms are ie! 
Roll up, roll up, you dull bill-side, 
Roll up, and bring my Harry! 
They may talk of over the sea, 
But Harry’s alive, Harry's for me, 
” My love, my lad, my Harry! 
Come spring, come winter, come sun, come snow, 
What cares Dolly, whether or no, 
While I can milk and marry? 
Right or wrong, and wrong or right, 
Quarrel who quarrel, and fight who fight, 
But I'll bring my pail bome every night 
To love, aud home, and Harry! 
We'll drink our can, we’ll eat our cake, 
There’s beer in the bairel, there’s bread in the bake, 
The world may sleep, the world may wake, 


But I shall mi marry, 
——- 
I shail milk and marry. 


What fullness of life and wealth of love in this! aad how by ite mere 
language and, so to speuk, its mood, it expresses a light heart and a 
strong, rich nature. We doubted for quotation between it and a “ Little 
Girl’s Song,” in which she says that she 


— heard the winter winds roar down the street, 
And knock like men, at the window pane.” 


Bat that one was too fall of heart-break, and we rather chose the milk- 
maid’s utterance of her happiness. 

The third book from Messrs. Ticknor and Field’s is Captain 
McClintock’s Narrative of the Voyage of the Fox in the Arctic 
Seas, which is sure to find the public hardly less eagerly expec- 
tant than it was for Dr. Kane’s story of his trials. From such 
paseages as we bave been able to read we have formed the opinion 
that while Captain McCliatock’s narrative Jacks the charm of style, and, 
20 to speak, of personality, which made Dr. Kane’s one of the most delight- 
fal and absorbing books of its kind ever written, it will yet richly repay 
the reader by its relation of daring adventure of suffering endared with 
patient heroism, and its record of the pursuit and attaiament of a noble 
project under great and disheartening difficulties, which were on!y over- 
come by unusual sagacity, and unflinching fixedness of purpose. We 
shall refer to Captain McClintock’s book again. 

From Lippincott & Oo., of Philadelphia, we have a volame of marked 
and peculiar interest, Foot-falls on the Boundary of Another Worid, by Mr. 
Robert Dale Owen, who is, or will be known to most of our readers, cither 
by the name he inherits, or as the late American Minister to Naples. 
The book is, in a certain sense, “ spiritistic,” but its “footfalls” are not 
those of rapping spirits or of mecjums ; and this we state at once that 


people of common sense who are still untouched with the spirit mania | mother, 


may not be repelled from a very interesting volame. Mr. Owen has de- 
voted himself to the marshalling of the best evidence with which his 
reading and his observation have made him acquainted in support of 
what he calls, somewhat singularly, but we think felicitously, “ ultra 
mundane interference.” It is very clear that be believes in this ultra- 
mundane interference ; but his belief is rather implied than stated. 


_ | that I had seen that evening. 


He does not lay himself out to make proselytes, but rather leaves 
the events which he relates so impressively and classifies with 
such skill to produce their own effect upon the reader. That 
effect will be determined in kind and in degree by the mental 
character and condition of the reader himself. Uponus they produce 
no impression whatever, except that which is due to their narrative or 
psychological interest ; for we frankly confess that it would be impoesi- 
ble to make us believe in any supernatural or “ ultra-mundane” visita- 
tion or interference whatever, even if the phenomena occurred in our 
own experience, and we could not account for them according to any 
natural law known to us. We bave, therefore, no point of contact with 
Mr. Owen upon the subject ; but we can commend his book moet heartily 
to our readers for the intrinsic interest of the incidents which he relates, 
and no Jess for the subtlety and ingenuity of his own speculations upon 
them. Let our readers judge for themselves by these two extracts. 


TWO APPARITIONS OF LIVING PERSONS, IN THE SAME HOUSE, ON THE 
SAME DAY. 


“T resided for several years in a spacious old stone house, two stories 
high, agreeably situated, amid fruit-trees and shrubbery, on the banks of 
the Ohio River, in Switzerland County, Indiana. Two verandahs, above 
and below, with outside stairs leading up to them, ran the entire length 
of the house on the side next the river. These, especially the upper one 
with its charming pect, were a resort of the family. 

“ On the 15th of | September, 1845, my younger sister, J——, was mar- 
ried, and came with her husband, Mr. H—— M——, to pass a portion of 
the honeymoon in our pleasant retreat. 

“On 18th of the same month, we all went, by invitation, to spend 
the day at a frieod’s house about a mile distant. As twilight came on, 
finding my two little ones growing restless, we decided to return home. 
After waiting some time for my sister’s husband, who had gone off to 
pay a visit in a neighbouring village, saying he would soon return, we 
set out without him. Arrived at home, my ister, who occapied an up 
room, telling me she would go and change ber walking dress, 

up-stairs, while I remained below to see my drowsy Cite onl in bed. 
The moon, I remember, was shining brightly at the time. 
“ Suddenly, after a minute or two, my sister barst into the room, 
wringing her hands in despair, and weeping bitterly. ‘ Oh, sister, sister !’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘I shall lose him! I knowI shall! Hugh is going to 
die” In the greatest astonishment, I inquired what was the matter ; 
“~ then, between sobe, she related to me the cause of her alarm, as fol- 
ows :— 
“ As she ran up-stairs to their room she saw her husband seated at the 
extremity of the veranda, his hat on, a cigar in his mouth, and his feet 
on the ee. apparently enjoying the cool river-breeze. Supposing, of 
course, that he bad returned before we did, she hho, say 
‘Why, Hugh, when did you get here? Why 
come home with us?’ As he made no reply, she went up to him, and, 
bvride-like, was about to put her arms round his neck, when, to her hor- 
ror, the figure was gone and the chairempty. She had barely oo 
left (eo great was the shock) to come down-stairs and relate to me w' 
ber excited fears construed into a certain presage of death. 

“Tt was not till more than two hours afterward, when my brother-in- 
law actually returned, that she resumed her tranquillity. We rallied 
ead laughed at her then, and, after a time, the incident passed from our 





, to 


“ Previously to this, however,—namely, about an hour before Hugh’s 
retarn,—while we were sitting in the parlour, on the lowest floor, I saw 
a boy, some sixteen years of age, look in at the door of the room. It 
was a lad whom my husband employed to work in the garden and about 
the house, and who, in his leisure hours, used to take great delight in 
amusing my little son, Frank, of whom he was very fond. was 
a , as was bis wont, in a suit of blue summer-cloth, with an old 
palm-leaf hat without a band, and he advanced, in bis usual bashful 

a step or two into the room, then stopped, and looked round, 
in search of something. Supposing that he was looking for the children. 
I said to him, ‘ Frank is in bed, Silas, and asleep long ago.’ He 
reply, but, turning with a } ge smile that was common to him, 
room, and I noticed, from window, that he lingered near the 
door, walking backward aod forward before it once or twice. If 
afterward been required to depose, on oath, before a court of justice, that 
and leave the room, and also that I noticed 
bim pags and repass before the parlour-window, I should have sworn to 
these without a moment’s hesitation. Yet it would seem 
that such a deposition would have conveyed a false impression. 

“For, shortly after, my busband, coming in, said, ‘I wonder where: 
Silas is?’ (that was the boy’s name.) 

“+ He must be somewhere about,’ I replied : ‘he was here a few mi- 
nates since, and I spoke tobim.’ Thereu Mr. D—— went out and 
called him, but no ove answered. He sought him all over the premises, 
then Io bis room, bot in vain. No Silas was to be found 
show himself that night ; nor was he in the house the next 
we arose, 

“ At breakfast he first made his appearance. ‘ Where have 
Silas’ said Mr. D—. " ree 
“ The “tT replied that he had been ‘ up to the island, fishing.’ 

“ « But,’ I said, * you were bere last night.’ 

“*QOh, no,’ he replied, with the simple accent of truth, ‘Mr, D— — 
gave me leave to go fishing yesterday ; and I understood I need not re- 
turn till this morning : so I stayed away all night. I bave not been near 
here since yesterday yoy~ 4 

“I could not doubt the lad’s word. fle had no motive for deceiving 
us. The island of which he spoke was two miles distant from our house ; 
and, under all the circumstances, I settled down to the conclusion that 
as, in my sister’s case, her husband had appeared where he was not, so in 
the case of the boy also it was the appearance only, not the real person, 

It was remarkable enough that both the 
incidents should have occurred in the same house and on the same day. 

“It is proper I should add that my sister's impression that the appari- 
tion of her husband death did not prove true. He outlived 
her ; and no misfortune which they could in any way connect with the 


Tai 


ae Se - - in the family. Y 
* Nor ilas die ; nor, so as I know, did any thin usual 
pen to him.’’* ‘ on ‘ : xe mes 


This gives an apparently well authenticated case of an apparition of the 
living: the next is a case, apparently as well established, of a visita- 
tion from the dead. 


THE BROTHER'S APPEARANCE TO THE SISTER. 

“ The circumstance you desire to obtain from me is one which I haye 
many times heard related by my mother. It was an event familiar to 
our family and the neighbourhood, and is connected with my earliest 
memories ; having occurred, about the time of my birth, at my father’s 
house at Heanor, in Derbyshire, where I myself was born. 

“ My mother’s family name, Tantum, is an uncommon one, which I do 
not recollect to bave met with except in a s of Miss Leslie’s. M: 
mother had two brothers, Francis and Richard. The young:r, Richard, 
I knew well, for be lived to an old age. The elder, Francis, was, at the 
time of the occurrence I am about to report, gay young man, about 
twenty, unmarried ; , frank, affectionate, and extremely beloved 
oe classes throughout that part of the country. He is described, in 

age of and Pigtalls, as wearing his auburn bair re ty 
ringlets on his shoulders, like another Absalom, and was much adm 
ay ey od. mayer eid cenafan ede tee sh mw 

“ One fine calm afternoon, my mother, ehort! er a confinement, bat 
perf convalescent, was lying in bed, cnet 
sense of summer beauty and repose ; a bright 
vil before her. In this state she was gladdened by hearing 
which she took to be those of ber brother, Frank, as he was 
ae ara caie . The visitor knocked and en’ 

foot of the 
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“He curtains, as complying ; instead ng 80, 
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behind him, and begin to descend the stairs. Greatly amazed, she has- 
tily rang, and when her maid she bade her call her brother 
The girl that she not seen him enter the house. Bat 
my mother saying, ‘He was here but thisinstant. Run! quiek! 
Call bim ! I most see him.’ : 
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could learn notbing of him anywhere ; nor had any one in or about the 
house seen him either enter or depart. 

“ Now, my father’s house stood at the bottom of the village, and close 
to the highroad, which was quite straight ; so that avy one passing along 
it most bave been ecen for a much longer period than had elapsed. The 
girl raid ebe had looked up and down the road, then searched the garden, 
—« large, old fashioved ove, with shady Walke. But neither in the gar- 
deo nor on the rood was be to be seen. She bad inquired at the nearest 
cottages in the village ; bat no ove bad noticed bim pass. 

“My mother, though a very pious woman, was far from superstitious ; 

et the strangeners of this circumstance struck her forcibly. While she 
is pentates upon it, there was beard # rudden running and excited 
talk ng in the village street. My mother listened: it increased, though 
up to that time the village bud been profoundly still ; and she became 
convinced that something unuenal had occurred. Again she rang the 
bell, to inquire the cause of the disturbance. This time it was the 
monthly nurse who auewered it. She sought to tranquilize my mother, 
az 8 purse usually does a patient, ‘Ob, it is nothing particular, ma’am,’ 
she said, ‘some trifling affair,——which the pretended to relate, passing 
lightly over the particulars. But her ill-suppreseed agitation did not es- 
cape my mother’s eye. ‘Tell me the truth,’ she said,‘at once. I am 
certuin something very sad has happened.’ The woman still equivocated, 

tly fearing the effect upon my mother ia ber then situation. And at 
first the family joined ia the attempt at concealment. Finally, however, 
my mother’s alarm and earnest entreaties drew from them the terrible 
trath that ber brother bad just been stabbed at the top of the village, aud 
killed on the spot. . , 

“The melancholy event had thus occurred. My uncle, Francis Tan- 
tam, had been dining at Shipley Hall, with Mr, Edward Miller Mundy, 
member of Parliament for the county, Shipley Hall lay off to the right 
of the village as you looked up the main street from my father’s house, 
and about a mile distant from it ; while Heanor Hall, my uncle’s resi- 
dence, was situated to the right ; the road from the one country-seat to 
the other crossing, nearly at right angles, the upper portion of the village 
street, at a point where stood one of the two village inns, the Admiral 
Rodaey, respectably kept by the widow H ks. I remember ber well, 
—a tall, fine-looking woman, who must bave been bandsome in her youth, 
and who retained, even past middle age, an air superior to her condition. 
She had one only child, a son, then scarcely tweaty. THe was a good- 
looking, brisk young fellow, and bore a very fair character. He must, 
however, os the event showed, have been of a very hasty temper. | 

“ Francis Tantum, riding home from Shipley Hall after the early coun- 
try dinner of that day, somewhat elaie, it may be, with wine, stopped at 
the widow’s inn and bade the sou bring him # glass of ale. As the latter 
tarned to obey, my anole, giving the youth a smart switch across the | 
back with bis ridiog-whip, cried out, in bis lively, joking way, ‘Now be 
quick, Dick ; be quick!’ aievl 

“The young man, instead of receiving the playful stroke as a jest, 
took it as an insult. He rushed into the bouse, snatched up a carving: | 
knife, and darting back into the street, stabbed him to the beart, as he | 
sat on bis horse, so that he fell dead, on the instant, in the road. | 

“The sensation throu t the quiet village may be imagined. The 
inbabilants, who idol the murdered man, were prevented from taking 
summary veng ou the homicide only by the constables carrying bin 
off to the office of the nearest magistrate. ‘ 

“ Young H——ke was tried at the next Derby aasizee ; buat (justly, no 
doubt, taking into view the sudden irritation caused by the blow) be was 
convicted of manslaughter only, and, after a few months’ impri 








el the vesrel the greatest distance ia one revolution of the drum, bas 
| been one of the most difficult problems to be solved about this whole ia- 
| vention. They were first placed at such an acute angle with the axis as 
to drive the vessel 39 feet through the water at one tara of the drum, bat 
the slip of the water upon the paddles was so great as to require aa un- 
desirable velocity in the revolution of the dram. The inventions con- 
tinued to alter their angle antil they can now sead their vessel forward 
at one turn of the drum 65 feet, at a moderate working velocity, aud 
that, too, with scarcely any lift of water. 

The body of the vessel is amply figared by dead-eyes or circular panes 
of thick glass. The access to the cabias is by two hatchways towards 
the spiodle parts of the vessel, and in the middle by a hollow tower of 
considerable height, through which you may mount up to a platform. 
These entrances are closable by water-tight doors in case of necessity. 
An ample supply of air to the cabins is conveyed down through the 
tower, above whieh is suspended a tell-tale compass, out of the influence 
of the bull of the vessel. The smoke pipes and the tower may be re- 
garded as parts of the vessel in extension, and are so staunchly built as 
to make it impossible for any wave, even if it were to break over the 
whole vessel, to displace them. But this whole apparatas may be modi- 
fied very materially, for in ber late experimenta) trip the heaviest waves 
did not reach higher than two or three feet above the water-line, so 
buoyant was she. 

We learn it is the intention of the Messrs. Winans to cat her trans- 
versely in the middle, and insert a cylindrical length of one hundred and 
twen'y fect. and if her speed is not retarded therehy, they may insert 
another tube of the same length. Their object is so to ascertain the 
maximum length that a tube of 16 feet diameter will bear, with the 
minimum resistance of the water to the whole bulk, when propelled by « 
given power. Ia the change now contemplated the propelier will be 
thrown one bundred and twenty feet from the centre, where it now is, 
and it will remain to be seen what effect it will have upon her speed. 
It may be that greater speed may be attained thereby, The object of the 
inventcrs, we learn, is to ascertain the best position of the propeller for 


danced, and bit, and wrestled with their front legs, and pulled, and 
scratched, and tore, and rolled over aod over, aad jumped up and down, 
and slid about, and bled and foamed at the moutb, until pieces of skin 
and joints of legs were strewa quivering over the bottom of the bowl. 

The Chirese gentlemen were all excited to the highest degree ; re | 
also capered, and slid, and jumped up and down, and pulled and scratc! 
and squeaked and screamed, and frothed at the mouth, while their eyes 
were all like glittering beads. They betted for fly-cakes—cakes in which 
emall black fiies are baked by way of currants ; bat the thirg hazarded 
is only nominal, gamblirg for money being contrary to the law. These 
nice cakes, however, are privately uaderstood to represent money. 

I confess I was at last so absurd as to become excited myself as the 
fight went on, and made several bets of ten cakes, with the understand- 
ing that my cakes meant dollars. My friend, Captain Bowling, in order 
to prevent me being “ done,” hedged all my bets. I felt certain as to 
which of the crickets would win, for one of them had by this time no atom 
of wing left, and scarcely half a leg to stand upon, while the other had 
one ragged wing quite entire at the shoulder, and three good stamps of 
thighs. 

My bets bad by this time amouvted to one hundred dollars, Captain 
Bowling having carefully “ hedged”’ to the same t with diffe 





| sporting-gentlemen in the room. No sooner, however, bad I made my 


bet of the last ten cakes, than the cricket which was reduced to a mere 
trunk, and which, of course, 1 bad betted against, bit the head of bis ad- 
versary completely off! There lay the vanquiebed cricket, and there lay 
its head, with the mouth opening and abutting. I have not the slightest 
idea how it was done. It all seemed fair enough, and, 1 may add, with 
sbame in my participation in it, barbarous enough—as bad as our cock- 
fighting. But how did it happen that my cricket lost? Surely some 
lackleg lougtail mus: bave done the deed with an invisible pair of 
ni 
Howbeit, I paid the hundred dollars, Captain Bowling then went 
laughing round the room to collect his bets, which would just have got 
the money back again ; when suddenly a servaot rashed in, as pale as 





effecting the highest speed with the least power beiag broaght to bear 
upon a cylinder of the greatest length in proportion to its diameter, so 
that these problems being at once definitely settled, by actual experi- | 
ment, vessels may hereafter be built of auy dimensions with the exact- | 
ness of a pattern. | 
———————_ 


THE YANKEE BERKELEY PEERAGE CASE. 


The case of Mr. Grantley Berkeley is not an uaprecedeated one. He 
came to buat the buffalo aad he found himself hunted asa lion. He 
brought bis dogs with bim to chase the wild deer, and he was himself 
ran down by reporters and letter writers of every kind, 

“ Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And curs of low degree.” 

Perbaps be thought his high lineage and ancient Norman blood would 
be ratber in his way among the modern Republicans and patent Demo- 
crate of the new world. If so, we are sure he bas found himself mistaken, 
for Tommy Moore himself did not love a lord better than the Upper Tea- 
dom and Fifth Avenueity of our Yankee cities from Portland to New Or- 
leans, We have not ourselves unleashed any of our couples to join in 
the pursuit of this new Acteon ; but we have been edified and entertain- 
ed lookers-on at it. Wedo not see any reason why an English geatle- 
man should not be permitted to indulge in that love of athletic 





returned to the village ; where, notwithetanding the strong popular feel- | 
ing against him, he continued to keep the ion, even after bis mother’s | 
death. He is still present to my recoliectioa, a quiet, retiring man, ne- | 
ver guilty of any other irregularity of conduct, aud seeming to bear | 
about him the constant memory of his rash deed,—a silent blight upon | 
his life. | 
“So great was the reepect entertuined fur my uncle, and such the deep 
aad st of his tragic ead, that so long as that generation lived the | 
church-bells of the village were regularly tolled on the anniversary of 
his death. 
_ “On comparing the circumstances and the exact time at which each 
occurred, the fact was substantiated that the apparition presented itself 
to my motber almost instantly after ber brother had received the fatal 
stroke.’"* 
—— 
THE “ CIGAR” STEAMSHIP. 
The Baltimore Patriot gives the following description of the Winans 
cigar steamship, into which several improvements have been introduced : 
he tapering exds of this vessel have generally been described as 
cones, but this we understand to be an error. The resistance to the pas- 
of a conical body through the water is quite equal to that which a 
cylinder would afford, if propelled butt-end foremost, because the pres- 
sare of the fluid upon every inch of conical surface would ily be 


ci aod manly sports, which so honourably distinguish his class, 
and to — his sylvan warfare with the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, without having his progress recorded, his feats noted, 
and his observations reported. But the penny-aliner, like death, 
“loves a shiniog mark,” and his shafts fly thick and fast when an object 
so resplendent as a scintillation of British nobility crosses the sphere of | 
his vision. 

The zeal of this sedulous generation, however, has not been altogether | 
according to knowledge. Indeed, they have so far departed from the | 
traditions and custome, and, in fact, from the Glorious Constitution of | 
this Republic, as to bestow upon this distinguisbed visitor titles of ho- | 
nour and nobility to which he has no claim in bis own country. They | 
raised him to the peerage, even, by virtue of the prerogative indwelling 
in the eovereigos of this nation, and told contioually, as the ded 








ashes, and cried out that three mandarins and a troop of soldiers were 
about to surroand the house. Down came the large lanterns from the 
ceiling—out went those in the hand—smash went the porcelain basin— 
and amid the scrambling rush of the crowd, aud the crashing sound of 


| china under foot, I was pushed about in the dark, first one way, then 
| another, till eventually 1 fought my way out iato the street by some 
| other door than the one by which I had entered, and fell over the pros 
| trate body of Captain Bowling, who was lying with his head in a broken 


lantern, but uot burt, with the exception ofa few pretty severe bruises. 
—_—_——— 


Leion Huxnt—Tugory anp Practice.—He inculcated the siudy of mi- 
nor pleasures with so much industry that his writings bave caused bim 
to be taken for a minor voluptuary. His special apparatus for the luxa- 
ry consisted in some old cloak to put about bis shoulders when cold— 
which he allowed to slip off while reading or writing; iu a fire—‘“to 
toast his feet’’—which he let out many times in the day, with as many 
apologies to the servant for the trouble; and in a bill of fare, which he 
preposterously restricted for a fancied delicacy of stomach, and a fan- 
cied poison in everything agreeable, aod which he could scarcely taste 
for a natural dulness of palate. Unable to ive the emell of flowers, 
he habitually strove to imagine it. The Epicurean in theory was some- 
thing like a Stoic in practice ; and he would break off an “ article” on 
the pleasares of feasting to ease his hunger, literally, with a supper of 
bread ; turning round to enjoy by proxy, on report, the daintier food 
which he had provided for otbers. Eyeing the meut in another’s plate 
he would quote Peter Pindar— 

“ On my life, I could tarn glutton, 
On such pretty-looking mutton ;” 
but would still, with the relish of Lazarillo de Tormes, atick to bis own 
* staff of life,” and quaff bis water, jovially repeating, after Armstrong, 
* Nought like the simple element dilutes.” —The Cornhill Magazine. 


A Move. Srrvation Orrexep.—At this period of much cold weather 
and much wact of work, when poverty howls dismally in unison with the 
Winter’s blast, we feel it a duty to call attention to the following adver- 








’ i 
his acts or registered his sayings, of what “ bis lordship” aid, or “my 
lord’’ said, on such or such an occasion. Others, less bountiful in their 
dispensation of honours, bave been satisfied with making him a simple 
baronet or city kuight, and merely entitle bim “ Sir Grantley,” by way 
of elevating bim above the vulgar level of common men. It does seem 
as impossible for a native American to understand the mysteries of Eag- 
lish rank and precedence as a Frenchman finds it, who will persist in 
writing of Sir Peel and Sir Walpole whenever he has occasion to mentéon 





continuous. But the two euds of this curiously constructed ebip are pa- 
rabolic spindles 


either of the great Sir Roberts, who ruled over England. [Not quite so 
i Ible, as appears, for instance, by this very article from the 7yibune. 





It would appear that the parabolic spindle adopted by the Messrs. 
Winans is generated by a very flat parabola, whose co-ordinate is very | 
extended : so that though the general shape of the two ends of their ves- 
sel seem to be conical, they are not co. lo no other way could the curve | 
which they need be generated. It is by absolute experiment that they | 
arrived at a knowledge of this fact. The particular character of the pa- | 
rabolic spindle adopted by them is a matter within their own keeping, | 
and very properly so. } 

Having attained the great deeideratam of avoiding pitching and fall- 
ing, or threshing the waves leagthwise, aud that by adopting parabolic- | 
spindle-shaped ends, the next question arose as to the best sbape for the 
centre of the vessel. The cylinder answered this question. There is the 
least posible resistance of the water to the sides of a cylinder, whea at 
reat ie the fluid—that iz, it tends to zero, because of the want of adher- | 
ing capacity in the water for this form. . 

Again, in adopting the cylindrical form for the ceutre or containing 
part of the vessel, the centre of gravity fell below the centre of flotation, 
and of necessity such a body could not turn over in the direction of the 
radii of the oylinder. An experiment at sea has fully proved its capa- 
city to resist a rotating motion. All the effect of the wave upon the 
dottom of the cylindrical part of the vessel was to lift up the whole body 
and to let it siak again, aud co on alternately with every wave and its 
successor. It is true the vessel listed slightly when the wind was on ber | 
beam, but that was owing to the obstructions furnished to the gale by | 
the life boats, which were swang up very bigh, when they could have | 
deen hung within five feet of the surface of the sea with perfect safety. | 

On her iate experimental trip, she behaved ia all directions of the | 
wind with perfect buoyaacy, rising aod falling alternately with the «d- | 

ing aud retreating wave, without the least pitching motion. A | 
tumbler of water set upon a table in her cabio, ost not a drop of its con- | 
tents. There was not the slightest difficulty in walkiog, either ia the | 
cabin or on the hurricane deck thrown up over the cyliadrical part of the | 
vessel, even when the storm was at its height. All this resalt, obtained 
too in or like that ia the Straits of Dover, or in the Irich | 
Channel, is ia t conformity with the laws which governs the flotation 
of cylindrical and parabolic spindle-shaped bodies. It is a calonlable 

4, and doubtless the inventors had fully ascertained before 
what their experiment bave since so satisfactorily verified. 

The utility of the spindle-shared ends into whi 





water. They prevent the waves from pitching the cylinder longitudi- 
nally, as bas been seen, by their dispersive power over the billows, and, 
therefore, there ie po more strain lengthwise upon it, than when the water 


is at rest. There is no part of it below the centre of gravity ever out of | P® 


water, nor can it be. 

The resistibility of the cylinder and its parabolic spindles, under the 
most trying circumstances, was proved iu the late trial trip of this ves- 
eel. re was no yielding, no jarring. Every part of ber was as firm 
as though ehe was a solid mass of iron. The working of the machinery 
was not felt, notwithstanding four piston rods were driving the cranks at 
the same moment. The diaphragms, or partitions of iron across the ves- 
sel, in order to create water-tight compartments serve in some measure 
to stay the shell of the cylinder. 

We now come to the propelling instrument. In the centre of the vee- 
sel, as it is now constructed, is a drum of the same diameter of the cyl- 
inder, revolving on a shaft io the line of its axis, and whose periphery 
moves in a water joint. The breadth of the drum bears a relative pro- 
portion to ite diameter and to the length of the cylinder. What that 
proportion ought to be in all cases, has probably not been finally de- 
cided by the inventors. I: will no doubt be reduced by them to an ia- 
variable quantity before they close their Jabours. The les or driv- 
ing tins are placed upon the face of the periphery of drum. The 
— which they should make with the axis of the dram or cylinder in 

r to get the greatest pitch, as it is technically called, that is to pro- 





* Extracted from a letter addremed to Mr. 
monk ns tae. me by Mr. Howits, dated Highgate, 


| we may not rather say, of vital 


| times as “ Sir Grantley,’”’ and once as “ the noble.” Ou the first occa- 


band epheriods, which were daogled aboat in the hands of the gamesters’ at- 


ch the cylinder termi. | ¥ere they about the game. “ Treng,jow ke !”” cried our conductor, which, 
ates, will now be realized, if the cylinder is propelled tbrough disturbed | P&S interpreted, means, “Clear the way!” But we checked his rade- 


—Ea, Albion] And yet it is nut a trivial piece of Raowledgs to one who 
would understand the workiog of that marvellous piece of Machinery, if 
ity, the British Constitution. 

But though we kuew of this iafirmity of our countrymen in general, 
we were a little surprised to find our sporting contemporary, Wilkes’s 
Spirit of the Times, failing into the same error—tban which nothing can 
look more absurd to English eyes. Ia a lively article entitled * The 
Patrician aod the Pugiliat,” describing an interview between Mr. Berke- 
ley and the Benicia Boy, in the editorial sanctum of that jouraal, the 
editor calis that gentleman “ out of his name” every time he speaks of 
him, excepting the first, where he describes him by his proper style, as 
“ the Hoa. Grantley Berkeley.” In the course of the rest of the article, | 
not a long one, he characterizes him seven times as “ the baroaes,”’ foar | 


sion of bestowing a baronetcy apou his subject, be calls him “ the gal- 
lant baronet.” We would imply no imputation on Mr. Berkeley’s gal- 
Jantry in any seuse of the word, but the editor should know that the epi- 
thet “ gallant” is used in England only to qualify the appeliations of 
gentlemen in the military or naval service, when espeakiog of them ia 
public. This, however, is of no importance ; but we thiok Mr. Berkeley 
bas reason to complain of his American friends for promoting him back- | 
ward toa baronetcy. As the younger son of an Earl he not only out- 
ranks baronets and kuights of ali sorts, but Judges, Privy Councillors, 
aod almost all official dignitaries not members of the House of Lords, ex- 
cepting the Speaker of the House of Commons. And this not by courte- 
sy, but by the statutes of the Realm.— JN. Y. Tribune. 


———={>—_ 
A CRICKET-MATCH IN CANTON. | 


Preceded by Whang, whose !ong black tail and dark dress gave him | 
the appeurance of a huge tadpole, we set out one evening after sunset to 
visit one of the most fashionable of the th dand-one gaming-bouses 
with which Canton is infested. After about fifteen minutes’ emart walk- 
ing, we arrived at a low narrow door in a dark narrow street, into which 
we stooped and squeezed ourselves, and, keeping close to our conduc- 
tor’s “ tail,” entered a small room lit by three lanterns as large as regi- 
mental double-drums, and of the same shape, and seven or eight oblate 








tendants, and by some of the sporting-gentiemen themselves, 80 anxious 


| ness, and declared we only came as visitors, and did not intead to bet. 
Io the centre of the room was a round table, ornamented at the edges 
with a richly carved ivory rim: in the centre of this table was a large 
reelain bowl, of a delicate white colour, veined and clouded with very 
pale tints of purple ; round this bowl were assembled some fifteea or 
twenty Chinese gentlemen, evidently in a state of intense expectation 
and impati pposite eides of the bowl stood two Chinese atten- 
dants, who acted as backers of the respective combatants, each being 

armed with a straw. The play was now ordered to begin. 

Two other attendants immediately made their way through the crowd, 
each with a little carved ivory case having a gold top of open work like 
an aromatic scent-box. Out of the cases were produced two = ie 





ets, These fighting insects are regularly trained for the contest by a va 
riety of curious processes. They are of a dusky colour, with strong 
legs and thighs, thick bodies, and broad ball-heads, and have mouths 
that bite like the front claw of a little crab. The combatants were 
placed at the same time on the inside surface of the bowl, and, sliding 
down quickly, came against each other, bead foremost, with a dry, crisp, 
Sa ee Se ey ont ae ee 
qeavre ia v r t At t of this, great ause 
was elicited from the com: eel y — — 








tiu the Philadelphia Ledger of the 10th inst. New York should 
not be kept igaorant of such a chance offered by “a woman of the West 
End,” to any “ lady” who desires a place as washerwoman. Considering 
that “a coloured gentleman” is kept to do the work anbecoming in “a 
lady,” that the perquisites are enormous, and the high life below stairs 
epecially promised, the fair advertiser will not be long in fading a pro- 
per feminine dignitary for the vacancy : 


ANTED.—A woman in respectable circumstances, big the West End, 
of ref as to ch ter, 


es to engage a 
and six children. If the = 
board. 





i aa blackin 
auting knives and dishes, making 
ay vights to berself, with full pormiasion to use what focr, milk, batter, ager 
bights to berself, w ‘u use Ww jour, milk, batter, 1 

and eggs, she may require to enone cakes and other dainties fur the usual 
Thursday evening jubilees. She may also have, without asking permission, 
supply for her relatives and friends with everything from the family cupboard. 
A present will be made her at Christmas of a silk dress and a set of jewelry, 
and she will have liberty at all times to go out to balls, eve , aad con- 
versationes. The advertiser never into her own kit>hen, locks her pre- 
mises, or exercises any impertinent interference ia her family affairs. Address, 
“ West-Ead,” at the Ledger Office. 

Candidates from New York will do well to lose no time in sending in 
their applications. 


Tue Nationa, Ga.veny.—Three new pictures have just been added to 
the National Collection, Trafalgar Square, ia addition to the six hung in 
Octoder last—a fine Ambrogio Borgognone, representing the marriage 
of St. Catherine of Alexandria, tbe Virgin presenting St. Catherine of 
Siena ; eatire figures, lite size. This pictare was the altarpiece of the 
chapel of Rebecchino, near the Certosa of Pavia, of which Borgognone 
was one of the architects; his paintings bear date between 1490 and 
1522. The two other additions are the Ruysdaels lately purchased at 
the sale of the collection of Count Stolberg, at Hanover ; they are both 
waterfalls, in the painter’s best style, and have been engraved on a large 


| scale by Proctol.—Times. 


Dsstavction spy Fine or tue Royat Castis or Dexmarx.—It bas 
been briefly meutioued by telegraph that the Palace of Fredericksborg, 
in Denmark, bad been destroyed by fire. There are two royal reridences 
in Denmark which bear nearly the same name. The one. close to Copen- 
hagen, is Fredericksberg, built in the 18th centary by Frederick IV., in 
the Italian style, and afterwards enlarged by Christian VI., and from the 
balcony of which there is a magnificent view over the city, the Sound, 
and the coasts of Swedea. The other palace, that of Fredericksborg, 
which bas just been destroyed, was five miles from Copenhagen, and was 
the Pantheon of the glories of Denmark. It was divided into three parta, 
separated from each other by fortified fosses. The principal edifice had 
four stories, with handsome towers aod pinaacles. It had vast cellars 
extending under water, for the chateau stood on an island in a lake, but 
they were built so eubstantially that no dampness could penetrate. 
What more particalarly ted the attention of strangers visiting this 
place was the chape! <itwated in the left wiog, and embellished with 
sculptures, pictures, ead the most exquisite carvings in wood. King 
Christian the Fourth himself turned several of the arabesques and flowers 
in ivory found there. The altar was a masterpiece of workmanship, and 
had no less than 150 kilogrammes of silver employed on it. Over the 
gallery stood ao escutcheon with the arms of Denmark, surrounded by 
those of the knights still living of the orders of the Elephant aad of 
Danvebrog. Ia an adjoining bai! were the escutcheons of the deceased 
koigbts, and among them that of Napoleon I. The hall of the kaights, 
one of the largest in Europe, being not less than 150 feet long, was all of 
marble ; its bandsome mantel- bad been unfortunately injared by 
the Swedes during the ware. The ceiling was ornamented with inna- 
merable figures, groups, and symbolica! and emblematical 
tious of all 1 kinds, iaterming| 
German languages. It was a real theatrum 
were employed on it for seven years. The portrait gal 
of its kind, and of great value for the history of Denmark. 
sovereign bad a space reserved for him, and bi 
members of his family, ministers, and all who 
cuoas under bis reiga. In the collection were 
mer, Tycho Brahe, the poet Holberg, the historian Subm, 
others. The portraits of Struensee and afortunate Queen 
were not suepended in the pee ba 

0, keep me innocent 








with a diamond ring. Frederioksborg was, as 
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tioned i . middle of a lake, a site expressly chosen by ‘I shan’t,’ replied the farmer. ‘ Open the gate, I tell you!’ repeated his | M.M —_ oat Count Morny, in which the letter combated as best b 
Christian a Reet Oe experienced sailor, aod one of the most popu- | Lordsbip. * Shan’t,’ retorted Agricola, as doggedly as ever. ‘ If you | na y, “ 


lar kings ever known in that couatry. It was his favourite place of re- 








don’t,’ exclaimed the noble Lord, ‘I'll lay this whip about you.’ ‘So 


laughed at the idea of building a palace in such | will I my stick,” responded bis undaunted opponent. Without further 
bg ny ~ atiention to their remarks, and by the aid | parley, at it they went, no quarter being given on either side. If one 
of Boglish architects and workmea, whom he procured for the purpose, | had the pen of a Washington Irving, the combat might be narrated, no 


succeeded in jog out all bis plans successfully, and completing a 
magnificent pile of building.— London 


A Navricat Lapy.—A pension of £50 a year has been granted to | 
Mrs. Janet Taylor, an authoress whose works are well known to, and | 
are appreciated by, the mercantile marine. Mrs. Taylor is the autboress | 
of an “ Epitome of Navigation and Nautical Astrosomy 7? “ Improved | 
Lunar Tables ;” Planispbere of the Stars ;” “ Hand-book to the Local | 
Marine Board Examinations ;” “ Guide’ to the use of Maary’s Charts,” 
&c. In fact, she.is the Mrs. Somerville of the marine world. She also | 
keeps a Nautical and Mathematical Academy at the east end of London, | 
the upper school of which is devoted to the preparation of masters and | 
mates in the navy acd merchant service. This establishment is uoder 
the patronage of the Admiralty, Trivity House, East India Company, | 
and tbe principal ocean steam navigation companies. We are not aware | 
that there is any obvious reason why a lady should not %e acquainted | 
with any braoch of matbematical science ; but it may possibly afford 
surprise to some of our readers to hear of one who indoctrinates practical 
seamen not only with the principles of ordinary navigation and the most 
approved methods of determining the latitudes, but can also initiate 
them into the mysteries of spberical trigonometry, aud its application to | 
great circle sailing.— London Critic. | 

Tue Ficut on tHe Pero.—We could fi)] a volume with anecdctes of | 
calm endurance and beroism, which were almost childlike in their sim 

licity—of the poor foretopman who, mortally wounded, was laid by his 
Find commander upon the «fain bis cabin, and as his life-blood oozed 
away, modestly expressed his regret at “doing s0 much injury to euch 
pretty cusbions!’—of the old quartermaster, whose whole shoulder and 
ribs bad been swept away by a roand-shot, and duriog the few bourse 
Heo to death expressed it as bis opinion, that “ them Chinamen bit | 
ish,” and bad only one anxiety—* whether the Admiralty wou'd pay | 

his wife for the loss of his kit?” But we need not, we feel assured, dwell | 
upon such traits to enlist the sympathy of our countrymen oa behalf of | 
the men who fought so well, yet lost the day at Taku. Oue fact struck 
every one—and it is a fact of which Admirel Hope may well be proud— 
that from the lips of those shattered men and offieers there arose no com- 
plaint of having been wantonly sacrificed or misled; and had it been 
thought so, the anguish of the moment would assuredly bave wrung it 
from their lips, and yet have met with kindly pardon. On the contrary, 
though all acknowledged themselves thoroughly beaten in the figh’, yet 
every mouth raog with praises of the leader who had set them such an 
example ; and hed Admiral Hope next d«y called for volunteers to renew 
the fight, desperate as such a measure might have been deemed, there 
was pot one of the remnant of bis force tbat would not again have cheer- 
fully followed him. A repulse arisiog from the bluaders of a lead.r 
never meets such sympathy. Officers and men knew all bad been done 
as they themselves would bave suggested, bad they been consulted. The | 
Admiral hed exhibited foresight, audacity, and gallant perseverance. | 
They were ready to follow such a man to the death. Had be turned back | 
without testing the foe, and endeavouring to take the forts, every man’s | 
tongue would have railed at him, and ali Eogland would bave stamped | 
him an incompetent leader.— Blackwood s Mugazine. | 

















| 

A Parmian anv Her Pitcarr.—Every evening, about ten o’clock, a | 
woman takes up her position ander the Collert Arcade, at the corner of 
the Rue Vivienne, her ostensible object being to fetch water from the 
foustain, for which purpose, like the daughter of Laban, she carries a 
pitcher in her band. As soon as she observes 4 gentleman advancing, 
she quietly places her pitcher ut the angle of the two streets, and hides 
hers: If in the neighbouring doorway. Owing to the dai knees of the spot, 
the geutleman probably falls over and breaks the pitcher, soils his trou- | 
sere, and hurts his ehins. The woman screams. “Be more careful an- 
other time, then,” says the gentleman, rubbing bis shins. “ Ab. my good 

ntleman,” seys the woman, weeping ; “I am, indeed, sorry, that your 

othes should be soiled like that.” And she sheds enough tears to fill 
another pu The gentleman consoles her, and affirms that it does 
not much matter, as he can easily change bis inexpressibles, and at the 
same time adds how much be regrets baving broken her pitcher. At 
this her sobs redouble. “ The pitcber,” says she, “ was not mine, and | 
have yo money to replace it.’ The gentleman, melted by ber distress, 
pats bis band in his pocket and gives two, three, and sometimes even five 
francs to the unfortunate woman, who then goes to buy avother pitcber 
to be broken by some other gentleman—and so on tiil midnight. As 
there are women who practise this profitable trick near all the fountains 
io Paris it has given birth to a new species of industry. There are now 
men who mend these broken pitchers.— Paris paper. 








Mx. Lanpor on rae Srate or Irary.—In a letter to the London Times, 
Mr. W. Savage Landor eays: “ The French can never long be free ; the 
Italians of the north can never long be slaves. Ardent in their aspira- 
tions, they are calm and steady in their march towards the recovery of 
their rights. The air of Venetia and of Etruria is of the same tempera- 
ture ; the pulses of the heart are the same ia both. Italy is the only 
country tbat can present to Europe a balance of power. The finger of 
France bas lowered the scale on ber side. It is only by the Union of all 
Italian States and their dependencies that the fairest portion of the g!obe 
can long exist in peace or recover its lost prosperity. Eogland will no 
longer be apprehensive of inyary by the canal (if canal be practicable) | 
across the Isthmus of Suez. She will enjoy the full benefit of trade with 
Italian Companies now impoverished, but not rained utterly. There are 
cities io Italy and Dalmatia destined to be as opulent and enterprising 
as Venice and Genoa were in former times. Russia is interested—I will 
not say equally—in the resurrection of Italy under one supreme ruler} 
She bas obtained a privilege on the Mediterranean ; ehe will obtain a 
timilar or greater one on the Adriatic. Austria is crumbling to pieces, 
and can neither help nor hurt us. She refused the former in the Crimea, 
the latter she bas exhibited in Italy with constancy and success, This 
is over with her now. Russia may do us either service or injury, as the 

3 but she well knowe which is best for her. She abates ber desire 
to snatch the turben off the Sick Man's head ; she sees him wasting away 
irremediably, and she will attend his funeral decently and demurely. 
Meanwhile a fable may be acceptable to your readers, who will not find 
it in ‘ Bsop’ or ‘La Fontaine.’ A traveler had been receiving a Je- 
gacy left bim by an old relative, and was retarning homeward with a 
part of it, when he was accosted in a threatening attitude by a stalwart 
young man who stood before him. Almost at the same instant ran up 
anotber from bebiad, and offered him assistance. ‘ Don’t be afraid,’ cried 
he, and tripped up the traveler’s heels, It appeared by their winks and 
grimaces that they were confederates. They threw him face downward 
and rifled his pockets. They tuld him then very civily that he might 
get up and stand upon bis knees—no higher; that they would seod a 
Priest to comfort him and hear bim con‘ese. Presently a fat priest came 
up, and devoutly said, ‘ Ave, mi fili / holding out his hand for some 
money in repayment of this funzione. Being told that he had none left, 
the priest d—d him heartily, adding, ‘The devil a mass will I say for 
your wicked soul, nor sbail anybody else, under pain of excommunica- 
tion,’ The traveler took up his flaccid parse, and found oaly a false 
lowis at the bottom.” 





“ SeLP-consumING” Stoves.—When fuel is completely consamed, in a 
stove or furnace, so that no smoke appears, many seem to imagine that 
all danger from noxious emanations from the fuel is at an end ; whereas 
it is only then that the fuel is completely consumed into the deadly 
through invisible carbonic gases; and wherever this occurs, if these 
gases be not freely ventilated, and removed, by the attachment of a 
chimney tube to the stove or otherwise, there is the utmost danger, and 
especially in bed-rooms, when the doors and windows are closed, or in 
the cabins of ships. Accordingly, one hears, every now and then, of 
cases of invensibility or death, prodaced by these “ self-consuming 
stoves.” A recent case, which calis for these remarks, has just occurred 
near Plymouth. Two servant girls. io a household at Maristowe, near 

* towa, were found insensible in their bedroom on Sunday week, 
caused by a patent stove. Animation was restored with some difficalty. 
It is fortunate they were discovered in time to save them from death, 
which a very little longer coutinaance ia the “ self-consuming” atmos- 
Phere would have occasioned. 


Tue Late Loro Hastixes.—The following stories are told of the late 
cas Hastings, whose death is anuouaced by the Jast steamer from Eng- 


“On one occasion he was hot!y cogeged in the parsuit of a ‘ varmint,’ 
and friends = barred 





doubt, in terms as laugbter-moving as those in which the lamented au- 
thor has chronicled the immortal and fearless exploits of Peter Stuyvey- 


| sant ; bat in the present case it must suffice to say that, after sundry bard 


whacks had been given and taken, the opposing parties drew off, with a 
tolerably good opinion of each other’s prowess. Next day the peer sent 
for the farmer, who boldly entered the presence. ‘ Well,’ said my Lord, 
‘I dida’t much like what you gave me yesterday.’ ‘Didn’t intend 

ou should,’ was the reply. More talk followed ; but the reader will 

ardly anticipate the result—viz: the appointment of the man of the 
land to a post of trast on his Lordsbip’s estate—an act which certainly 
showed considerable magnanimity. Ona another occasion, about three 
years since, Lard Hastings committed some men for taking rabbits on a 


} piece of land near Holt, on which it was contended that the parties had 


certain rights, Some of the papers, and more especially the Norfolk News, 
took the matter up, and an article appearing which bis Lordship con- 
sidered personally offensive, he proceeded to the office of the local jour- 
nal with the view of inflicting condizu punishment on the editor, who is 
at present Mayor of Norwich. High words ensued, and at last Lord 
Hastings excluimed, ‘ Why don’t you fizbht, man?’ at the same time hold- 
ing up a redoubtable whip in a threatening manner. ‘Fight,’ retarned 
the editor, producing some silver ; ‘ why, I could get a man easy enough 
to thrash you for these two balf-crowus.’ An indictment was for this 
affair preferred against the noble lord at the Norfolk assizes, but the 
hearing of the case was postponed, and eventually the matter was hushed 
up in a Pickwickian kiad of fashiou.” 














might the former’s assertions that it would be too difficult to go on wor- 
| rying the public journals as the new Minister of the Loterior has been 
| doing since his accession to office. At the end of the conversation, Count 
| de Morny summed oP his arguments in these words :—‘ My dear friend, 
—I am in reality as liberal as you can be, and should be glad enough 
that all these utions should cease, because that they should be able 

| to cease would be a proof of strength ; but, unluckily, as matters stand 
| at present, the Government could not survive one whole week of perfect 
| freedom of discussion ; and you know that as well as I do.” One of the 
| Emperor’s internal annoyances just now, is to be foand in the maoner in 
which the Empress persists in profiting by the little amount of nominal 
| importance that was awarded to her by the regency. She is under the 
guidance of wp med of a Spavieh priest, who is ber confessor. This 
man, who is by uo means wanting in ability, has persuaded the Empress 
that her salvation and that of her sou depends apon her influencing the 
Emperor in favour of the Pope ; and she, being by no means wise or 
judicious, obeys the behests of her spiritual counsellor to the letter, 
and causes no small de of trouble to the Council of Ministers and its 
Imperial President. fockily, her Mojesty is neither wise nor judicious ; 
were she either, she might really do harm ; whereas, as it is, she is mereiy 
troublesome. But the Emperor has already had two or three scenes 
with bis wife upon the score of Rome, and t altercations have been 
violent enough to be the talk of the whole palace.”—{Doubtful—the 
last.— Ed. Albion.} 
Tue Brack Mavipran.—An application was made on Saturday to the 
President of the Civil Tribunal, on the part of Mile. Martinez, a woman 
ot colour, known by the name of the “ Malibran Noire,” from her pos- 
sessing 8 god voice and a certain talent as a musician. She had, it ap- 
pears, when she first came to Paris from the Spanish settlements in South 
America, given concerts and obtained some success, attended with very 








Chess. 
By Tuxopore M. Brown, St. Louis. 
BLACK. 


PROBLEM No. 576. 











WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in two moves. 





Soxivtion to Prosiem No. 575. 


White, Black. White. Black, 
i. KttoK BS disch. R takes R. De socnesscrscceccess Kt to B 4, ch. 
2 QwKKté4,ch KttakesQ. 2. B takes Kt, and checkmates next move. 
3. B to K &7, checkmate, 





To Corresronpents.—T7. A. E., Winchester, Virginia. Your favour was 
duly received. Have forwarded the missing numbers and shal reply to your 
wales numerous enquiries as soon as we can spare sufficient time for that pur- 





pose. 
The Sheets San GAME was played at ‘a Tournament in Manchester, 
England, between the two best players of that city, Messrs. Kipping and 








Pindar. 

Black (P.) White (K.) Black (P.) White (K.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 21 KtwK4 toga 
2PwKB4 P tks P 22 PwK Bé Bto K BR (dd) 
3 KtteoK B3 Pto K Kt4 23 KttoK Kt5 Ke 2 
iPwhme P to Kt5 24 Kt tks R toQ Kt 3 
5 KtpkKs Pw KR 4 (a) wr toK B4 
6 BtoQB4a RwKR2 26 BetksK BP ch pep | 
TPtwQd Soy 9 27 Q tks Kt BtioK RS 
Ht} PwKB6 28 Q tks B pa Ay: 
9 P tks P (6) BtoK 2 29 Kt interp. B tks Kt at Q3 
8 4h i B tks R P ch 30 QtwK3 tas Q Kt P 
ll KtoQ2 PtoQB3 31 Q tks Bch to B2 
12 KttoQB3 PtoQR4é 32 QRto K KttoQB4 
18 Pwo QR3 PtoQ Kt4 33 Rto K 7ch K to Kt3 
14 KBtoR2 Bwg2 4 QO Bs R to Qch 
eb BtoK Kt4 35 KtoK 2 tha RP 
16 Pt KB4 BiwK2 36 RtwK3 to Kt7 
17 PwK BS QKttoR3 37 Rees K RP two RS 
| 18 PtoKS P tks P 38 Bto K Kté scat 
19 K Kt tks P KttoK B3 | 39 K Rto Kt5 ch tw B2 
120 QtoK Kt2(c) Pt QKts {40 QtoK Bach 


Mr. Kipping resigns. 


(a) The modern defence which appears to us the best, is Kt to K B 3.—(b) 
By this move the first player obtains a fine position.—(c) Played with judg- 
ben coptored Kt wish KB, bering very attacking game, White 
ta wil , having 4 vi 
could not take Q B with Kt without losing open th Diack plays all the 
remaining moves with great ability. 
Kuiuive Burracogs 1x Ixpta —The tribe of Todas on the Coimbatore 
Hills were formeriy in the habit of killing a large number of buffaloes by 
a lingering death, as a sacrifice at funerals. The collector had infl 
sufficient with the tribe to induce them to enter into an agreemeut to 
slaughter only two buffaloes instead of ten or fifteen on each occasion, 
and to submit to a fine if they broke their promise. During his absence 
in Eogland receuatly they reverted to their barbarity. On his return he 
prayed the Government of Madras to allow him to exact a fine for cruelty 
under the regulations, or, if that were not legal, to withhold the 
anvual government gravt of 150 rupees, if they continue their brutal 
sacrifice. But the Governor of Madras, who considers that it is wrong 
to call Hinduism heathenism, is of opinion that the collector “exceeded 
just limits in bis measures agaiost this barbarous practice.” He is simply 
to read them a moral lecture :—* The Governor in Council regards the 
cruel practice of killiog buffaloes by a lingering death at funerals with 
the same disapprobation as before, and expects they will, at least, 
confine themselves to sacrificing two avimals on each occasion, aod that 
they will put them at once oat of pain.” 














Tue Uston Jack.—The term “union jack” is one which is partly of 
obvious signification, and in part somewhat perplexing. The * anion” 
between Eagland and Scotland, to which the flag owed its origin, evi- 
dently supplied the first half of the compound title borne on the fla 
itself. Bat the expressiou “jack” involves some difficulty. Sever 
solutions of this diffleulty have been submitted, but, with a single «xcep- 
tiou only, they are by far too subtie to be considered satisfactory. A 
learned and judicious antiquary bas recorded it as bi+ opinion, that the 
flag of the union received the title of “union jack” from the circam- 
stance of the union between Bogland and Scotland having taken place 
im the reign of King James. by whose command the vew was iutro- 
duced. The vame of the king in French, * Jaques,” have been 
certainly used in heraldic documents; the union jack of King Jaques 
would very naturally be called, after the name vf its royal author, 
Jaques’ union, or union Jaques, and so by a simple we arrive at 
union jack. This suggestion of the late Sir Harry Nicholas may be ac- 
cepted, I think, without avy hesitation. The term “ jack” having once 
been recognised as the title of a flag. it is eaey enough to trace its appli- 
cation to several flags. Thus, the old white flag with the red cross is 
now called the St. George's jack, and English seumen are in the habit of 
designating the national ensigns of other countries as the “ jacks” of 
France, Russia, &¢.— Art Journal. 


Gossip rrom Tae TurLerts.— The Paris correerpondent o! the Manches- 








when the progress of himself a gate, 
guarded by a cturdy farmer. “Opes Wes gate? was the lordly Cometena. 





ter Guardian sends the following :—* A personal acquaintance of mine 
was present the other day during a converration that took place between 





tory money results. But, having gone to Madrid to sing, she 
fouod on her return that the wind of popularity had shifted to some other 
direction, and that, when she gave a concert as before, the receipts 
did not equal the expenditure. She tried again and again to at- 
tract an audience, but all in vain. At last she fell into distress, and 
Mme. Rayan, the owner ofa furnished room which she occupied, not only 
turned her out of doors for not paying the rent, but seized on her clothes 
effects, includiog a ‘guitar. Tbe poor artiste thus found berself not only 
destitute, but deprived of one of the meaus of earning a little money in 
the instrument with which accompanied berself. Her counsel maintained 
that the seizure of the instrument was illegal, inasmuch as it must be 
assimilated to instruments of labour or the tools of a workman, which 
could not be taken away. The president, coinciding in that view of the 
question, ordered the restitution of the guitar. But will the humane de- 
cision of the learned judge be sufficient to enable the poor singer to pro- 
vide for the wants of the day ’—G@alignani. 








Horet Ranexs.—One of the most effective and economical ranges that can 
be used in a house is that known as the European , or Harrison's Patent 
Kitchener, sold ts Move. Bramhall, Hedge & Go., of No. 442 Broadway. We 
have spoken of them before, from a long practical experience of their excel- 
lence ; but let us direct the attention of hotel kcepers especially to a range they 
have just pot up in their store, seventeen feet in length, and ca of 
for six hundred people. It is really one of the most substantial and fine-t - 
mens of work: p in the range line we ever saw. immense ? 
capable of roasting, baking, boiling, frying and broiling for so large a namber, 
all at the same time, only consumes one and a barrels of Leoigh coal 
day, and, what —— better than all, is not liable to 
ranges all sizes, and those hotel-keepers w 
would not do without them for treble their cost.—Hvening P: 


A Suuewr Aceyt or Morrauiry.—Reriecr Deerty.—Juper WiseLy.— 
War, Pestilence, and Famine are looked Ce as the most dire calamities to 
which sul ; there is a t agent at work among us, =. 
ing us by t and by day, whose victims are scarcely less numerous. 
scourge to which we refer is the maltreatment of disease. That thousands of 
human beings annually dragged themselves to , or are drugged to death 
by others, is a fact that no ove will have the temerity to deny. The question is, 
cannot this evil be obviated? Are there no remedies in exbtence competent to 
the cure of near!y all the internal and superficial maladies to which vur bodies 
are liable? Dr. Honsoway, certainly one of the foremost physicians of 
our age, claims to have originated two , & Pill and an Omtment, 
which strike directly at the germs of disease in the blood and other animal 
fluids, and obliterate them. How shall we test the trath of this claim? 
If we call for evidence, we find that the witnesses in favour of the remedies are 
“malt tude that no man can number.’ They are of all countries and races. 
The Chinese, the Malays, the South American Indians, the red men of our own 
territories, join with the civilized world in according to these medicines most 
extraordinary curative properties. We see not how such testimony can be 

other than conclusive, on 7 logical . The immense con- 
sumption of the Pills and Ointment io all parts the world cannot be ques 
tioned. aoy prodact of civilization is sold, are sold ; and where- 
ever they have been introdaced, they have become a staple. These are truths ; 
we leave the reader to make his own comments.— Plyn Journal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have rece,-ed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Pall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 











MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


JOHN OSBORN, 
NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
a8 4GENT FOR 


THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 


AS THE FELICITY TO STATE. 1HAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 

(for obvious reasons) upon patting up ‘he finest qualitves of 

PUR COGNAC BRANDY, 

in Cases of One Dozen full-sized Bottles each, the eame will be disposed of to the Trade, 
oat the Public, by the uadersigned re 3 th lembawy, unde | 

of the OOUNT DE SatnT-Le 1EK, with a Captal of THRER MILLIONS OF 
FRANCS, is probibived from purebasing any brandy, except that which shall 
wholly produced from the grape, and chal) likewise be the growth of the 


ac. 
very bottle is sealed with the capsule of the Company, the eorks bear the same stamp 
ard thel-bels, fora de Is verte, day signed in foctumils, contain an exact descriptiun of 


he ity. For sale b: 
Pet noms y  CARHART & BROTHER, 58 Broadway. 
FReD’K. 8. COZZEN4, 73 Warren 





Street, 
ACKETT, BY LCBER & ©O., % Pear! Street, > New York, 
HaLt, DIXON & OV., 149 Bu 
avd W. WILSON, 22 Beaver street. 





HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & FPARGIS, 
603 BROADWAY. N. ¥. 
MANUFACTUMERS OF HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, 
Brooches, 
Ear-Rings, 
Necklaces, 
Vest Chains, 
Finger-Rings. 


ete., ete. 
MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIO MANNER. 
603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street. 





N EVERY FPAMILY.—Grease paint. &e.,. removed 
yes thoves, rit &c., cleaned equal w new without at an the muet deli- 
este colour of tabric, by HEG N & CO 'SCONCKSTBATED BESZINE. ouly 25 centr, 
Hegeman & Co.. Chemists ane Draggists. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Proadway. 


UISITE FRENCH Pt RFUMERY, Bou- 
ge a er 
nursery, at No. 09 Brondway. 


EG AN, CLARK * co.’s Celebrated Cod Liver Oll, war- 
ranved rom ' . 
ererell Aa HhGkMAN ‘ co. sh, sa. Sil and 756 Broadway. 


HAPPED DS, 50) LIPS, &c.—Certain Cure HEGEMAN 
9 , che ie. and agreeable, oniy 26 cents, 
rt +h nator SC RORMAN & CO, Dragayiete shot 5 161. $99. bli snd 76 Broadway. 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-crn! pow age se Mpa, OF H cents. 
yUPUY HILBLAINS BALM relieves the insupportable 
a Ag a= awirs _ Piacter, des Corps speeuly ty & ™) Ing a 
Wholesaie at No. t09 Brosdway, snd at (he prineipal Gruggios every where. 
HE OL P, for Chapped Hands and Face, Bath Use,. 
AND OED OAL 20ers horenwue that Urabe, and sed a ope! 
table otl, it is very emolient aud healing iu its properties. To be had of Grocers 7. 
vag Rn Sree J. ©, HULL & SONS, 106 CUM Btrest, (orth end). 
post OFFICE NOTICE,—The Malls for EUROPE, vis Liverpol, per Steamer: 
city oF Dictimo® will close at this Office. on SATUED a‘, the 28th day of 
January, at 1044 o'clock, A. ISAAC V. FUWLER, Fosunaser. 



































FINANCIAL. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BASKERs, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE 1 I ALA tenes | 


of the world Soom | the Messrs. Rorusca!iy’s of Paris, 
and their 








RICHARD BELL | pawt*Ou' dOnt 
A iT 
J. RAE. o wee Dect ee Vice. | 
FrER 798 SALE, BILLS ON THE U a BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Oo Bank ot eases and its Branches in ©: = in sums to suit 
Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 


CL ny F —— werling Exchange. and 
ehased or 





JOHN. MUNROB & co., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
80.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Gs" CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 





GERMANY 


PORTUGAL, 
8 ae 
SWEDE 


WITZERLAND, 
ITALY, 


7 _erccaeata 
ac, 


FRAN 
Shear BRITAIN, BELGtUM, 
IRELAND, PAIN, 

ALSO, On 
BEYROUT, 
JERUSALEM, 

Office in New York, No. 8 wan Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y.& CALIFOREEA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
83 Broadway N. Y., 
ISPASOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI. OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is 
Steamers ot the Stb and Wh of th. 
oo Culforala, aod the Sendwion stands forsale 4 at all mes. 


ATHENS. CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, 





‘DUNCAN, & CO, 


BANKERS, 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


issuB 
OCtreular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERO CANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Iasue Oredits for TRAVELLERS. avallabie in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B's AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE I8 PROVIDED 
fer, collected free of charge. 
and cred! and bills parchased and collected on England, Ireland, Seotiand 
es bones Provisnea’ in Moris ‘Amaries and Australia. 
R.C. a 


a N. 
. SMITH. 





No. 2% William Street, New Yorn. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN SANK-NOTE oour ant. 


NEW 
HE BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING DREN iN COMCENTIA- 
to ME gy EXCHA the several Orm agencies of RAWDON, 
EDSON, TO: td DARPENTE R & CO., DANFORTH. PER" 
BALD, # OUBLAND 2 4 co awe wot DRAPER WELSH & 00., and 
onaat B HAY 4 WHITING, are may hereafter 
now prepared to afford to BANKING IESETSUFIONS and THE PUBLIC 
vite see oa IN ITs FORMATION, both as it regards the SUPERIORITY OF 
B WORK, and for the safety of the trust confided tothalr enre, 
I alia cotinanace af the patronage Yetofore extended to them under thei? 
a ae WSEE Ph PRRLADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


apt nig spre ection HARLES TOPPAN, President 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. o P _ 





January 21 








INSURANCE. 


SECURITY 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 

Bionagp P. Baorr, 
8. T. Vatawrive, 
Joun R. Wuis, 
Rost. L. Mogxar, 
Wa. Aten Borier, 
L. B. Wyman, 
Jomum Ata, 
Wun F. Morr 
Epwarp Woop, 


Gaones H. Beres, 
Epwaap CRomWELL, 
Grones B. Guinn Et, 
Tuomas J. Owns, 
Anraony P. Francts. 
Samm. D. Bascock, 
JonatTHan ODELL, 
Rosgrt Bowss. 


Wu. Daensiwroun, 
Ep=u’p. W. Comins, 
Wu. Brevsa, Jr., 
Surra LawRence, 
Jos. LawREnce, 
Samu. O. Paxson, 
D. Oxomwais, 

&. J. Domwent, 


Josarn Wa.kex, 
Joun Hawser, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


ATTENTION a ALR 4 TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR AAS pa aR 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000. 
ay LH ea aly a > on 
rofits amon, nsured 
ch. The Company havi: —y fe la Capital secured -_ fevered, he MUTUAL oante 
to the division of ronia. woos colpen ib aired the asea you e paymen 
actual Premiam ; hence bility can attach to the Policy- 
rs. 


onl 
of 


ray 5 of __ cont. to the oe Toler ieee has just been declared, out of 


the 

TRUSTEES. 

Moses H. Gains eu, 
SrRagus. 


uv 
Oxryer State, Jr., 


Drage Mr 

G. Wisra'r. 
San’t. L. M 
Fasp’o. G. Fostza, 


A. 
Josars FouLKE, Jr. 
Jasse R. Nevivs, 
os, Ga maces Jr., 
a MI Lat Sanu vn M, Fox, 
ALEX. WRENOE, mL 
Joun A. ‘s_t 


may, 


President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Aurnep iD STON, Vice-President. 


New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 

UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, —_— YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, ERLING. 

Ty UNITY FIRE INSURANCE Soup sy | IeguEs snaiuar L088 OR DAMAGE 

Household Furniture, &c., , at the usual rates. 
usted in New ‘ork, and promptly paid, wi at. “La LE 
A Spectal Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 
red woe 


CALEB O. HA President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER tivinusron, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
sat Duncan, Sherman & 





WATTS SHERMA 
noone York Directors. 


wy! Baxson, J. De Paverer Opes, 





“MARSHALL LEFFERTS & BRO., 
and 92 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
UEPORTERS AND DEALERS |S 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
pong ne TIN &c., 
» BABU FACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nails, Spikes, d&c., 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AND FITTED FOR ROOF 
PIG IRON, 
LEAD PIPE, BHEET IRON, BHOT AND BAR LEAD. 


NG, 





SEWING MACHINES. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES 
SINGER'S No. | SEWING MACHINE.. ° 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE... 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES.. 
Hemming Guages reduced ‘to ‘4. 
HE FAMILY MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
all the Sewing of a private family. 
Singer’s Standard Machines, 
For manufacturing purposes, are well known to be without 
ko Wael bas vessany been ublished in to various stitches 
Singer's ; nes . ore invented, ny FA 
z ‘and will be supplied gratis. 
1. M. SINGER & CO., 
Ne. 458 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Ne, 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
MAS, 48 USUAL, WON 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AT THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
HROUGHOUT THE UNION. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
PRICE REDUCED TO 950. 

Office, No. 505 Broadway. 

NEW YORK. 


Family Machine, for every variety of family sewing. 
Manufacturer's Machine, for beavy Tailoring, Quiliing, and Maoutectarng | 











| 
| 
| 


~~ on 





for the M of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, ac. 
AB Machines warranted to sive better entiefection than othe! wing M 
~ wmv ve any r Sewing ome 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED. 
| 


} 


FPINKLE & LYON, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOIS&LE8S 
FPAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 
HESR MAC OMINES BW Roy Two So $2, FURCHASED PROM THE 


jon, without recourse to the 
do Detter and cheaper se 


CBS OF Sxeierios AND cALR as Rroad , New ¥ amme: 
JX roadway, New ork. 18 8 Fae 
Street, Cine! nnat. 





A im all the principal Cites aad Towns in the United 
Se SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 08 


Joseru Soak, 
py J D. Sraacur, 
\. |. WurrLock, 
Baewsamin A, Mumrorp, Janemas Wiser. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Wail Street, Ne New York. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFIOR, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL. 


Suras K. avanaes, 
Jamns Haar 
Josuru 8. Tawa, 


This Company Insure, eR ad Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling H and F Stores and Mer- 


Factori ‘auaps Om Beet, ae. 
On the most favourable terms. ” All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 


hs 





he 





Avrrep Moore, 
Baxsamux W. Frorp, 
A. Stewart Brack, 
Stuson Asnanaus, M.D. 
Joun 


James Humes. * 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Seraary. 


LIFES INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
(WITH AQOUMDLATIOND 1, .- wo Bi BETRA CHARGE FOR 
— a4 risks taken. 


wen ako. M. KNEVITT, Acroasr 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND CE. 
ASSETS, 
M18 COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI- 
ness, and has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year 1868, a dividend of 
frre Sow pa Rat St> pe Gat laterest cn the cutsmading ewtp—end hes the 
of the issue of 1856. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





T CROSS 
DAs Sm = 








FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE Soars | 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
G0,000,099 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
| 4 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses in New York, and promptl: 
Ln addition to its Fire , this Company ic : 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS 
WEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 


to transact 
BRANCHES. 


Adam Norrie, 


A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 





INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111i Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1800. 


The follo Statement of the Affair the any is published in with the 
aa “rams SS Simei ie . Company is p' conformity 


MUTUAL 


Com; bas issued no Policies, except on Carge and F ‘bt for the voyage. 
No risks we boon tahen seen coal 
Premiums marked eff as Earned, during the period, as above 
Less Return Premiums. 





Net Earned Premiums ... . 
Paid for Losses, including an estimate of Cl 
not yet due, less Savings, 


de ° 
Re Insurance Commissions and Expenses . 


AdJ Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 


$245,196 
The Ae Assate of the Company on the stat a. 1858, were as follows, 
Cash in in 
New York Oity Sank Stocks, and ate Shocks... 
Loans on Stocks, Drawing Interest. 


Premium Notes, ont pie 5 Dowsivebie.. pescsescesene . 


In view of the above resulte, the p Beard of Danstens have tite dag penstved to pay s Divi- 
dend of Interest of 81X per cent. in cash on the oxtstandi: rtificates of Profits, to the 
holders , or their legal repre-entatives, on and after wag Mae the 7th day of 


February 
= 
The Trustees, after uy poseeving nearly SIX BUNDEED THOUSAND DOLLARS of 
bave further resolved, that the whole of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFIVATES 0) by 
COMPANY. or THE I8SUE OF 1857, 4- ard to the holders 
their representatives, on after Tuesday, the 7th day of | went from wich 
== all mterest thereon will cease. The Certificates to be produced at the time of payment, 
Also, Ly te That a Dividend of THIRTY PER cant, be declared on the net amouat 
of Earned Premi lama for the year ending December Sis ee Sor which Certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th day of February nex 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


Trustees. 


A. C. RICHARDS, 


on i] 
age RD 
- J 
FR! 


= 

& 

OP eos 
ee eSe oF 
RA~2s 

= 


. MELL 
“MERRICK, 


DDKN 
EMtORtON, 
NB. ARTHUR, 


THOMAS EAKIN. 
ALEX. M. BA 
youn A AD. 
ile, bet 
ee Ho 
WARDS, 


[=] . 
ahi 


Pgsrons 
px 
to] 
“ 


tery EDWARDS, President. 
AM LECONEY, Vice-President 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, en 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 
NO, 7 NASSAU STREET. 
Is prepared to issue Policies as follows, viz 
Policies | in Favour of and Payable to the Wife, {ree from the claims of 


Policies elictes Payable 4 Attaining a Certain Age, or payable in case of death 
before attaining such 








on the lives of their debiore. 


by ite charter to parcbase the scrip for the 
scrip is not affecied b: the forfeitare or sale of y ; which is a great ad 
over the ayatem adogind by nome tome Gimpantes, of eabyeoting the — ase 
as endorsing it This is clear: 
Gated ec cnwles tend. cad G tighiy Ge sroperty af the insured, wreapesdes of 


The interest on the scrip gradually sotnecs he poemtem. 


Di rectors. 
wih eee | 
WILLIAM T. 
mares « 
et w. HALSTED, 
JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. 
Fy. HA Ps. } Medical Examiners. 


JAMES T. SOUTTER, 
DOUGLAS 





& LSTED, M. 
. E. VERMILYE, M. 


sent Sire “Wer Work. orto aay of is suihorioed Agena All be 


obtained as above 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Further snmeenate 
Bank Building, No. a. N 
eessary documents 








A NEW DISCOVERY !|—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 
Aad prepared expressly for beautifying the Hair, puffing the Hair, curting the Mair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glossing the Hair, silking the Hair, 
laying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, adbering the Hair, setting the Hair, 
} clinging the Hair, &c., dc. 
] THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 
ban bee he to dress the Hair =. for Parties, Balla, wi 
lace where a lady wishes to appear to the best ad ja —- 
AE the or in the 
tion far surpasses the Vils and Pomatums so much used, 
a 
‘he great 


}, while at the came time fer 
and great secret in this article over all others is: 
AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, 80 IT REMAINS, 





Rages yet discovered. pie ad 
on, and lity of ow. whole land. No lady ‘having 
hor toilet, and give it the first preference. 
TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 
Tt shall stand on its own merits. It bas merit for a place in the toilet of the Queen 
Vesk‘ens, ond will be crowned with the highest honours the fashionable world can bestow 
[ee THE TOILET. 
it will be the centre of attraction, the loadstome and most 
TRY IT—TR&Y IT. 


return it to the 
delightful, said 


Th is the bean ideal of the tollet; 
admired jewe! in a lady's toilet. 


ff it does not pl 
the money. 





BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
Tera MAKE THE SHUTTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH IS UNDENIa- 
They use but little ibread, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and $100. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
ast Broadway, Cor. Howard St. N. ¥. 


PAMILY KNITTING MACHINES, 
Por Plain Stocking and Fancy Knitting; 
KES TIPPETS, HOSIERY, ARMLETS, wom CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 


And a variety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 


ome FALIS & M. 00.8 
SW STYLe OF sTiTOH 
7aeeee. skwina MACHINE, 
BD SHUTTLE STITCH. 
I eg a 
SALBSROOM AND AGENCY, 
Ne. 614 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
8. OC. LER. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
esnal COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED 
of only three tinues to insure all 
apr property, 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszra B. Varxum, Manto Bares, Jr., Guiaear § 
Dupuey B. FULLER, Joux C. E 
Lonaam 


Epwarp } 
Warson I 

















EDWARD ANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Asviet. Sac'y “ 


FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 


SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 


Between Broadway and Nassau St , near Astor House. 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 








